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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator RusseELu. We will come to order, gentlemen. 

We have now come to the item of conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources. We have before us this morning Mr. Gus F. 
Geissler, Administrator of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, and his associates. 

Mr. Geissler, you may proceed. 

Mr. Geissuter. May I proceed with the general statement? 
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_ Senator Russett. You may proceed as you see fit concerning this 
item. 

Mr. Getsster. We have a general statement that covers the entire 
PMA, and then we have a statement in connection with each one of the 
appropriation items. 

Senator Russet. In the interest of saving time, do you think you 
could proceed, Mr. Geissler, by just having your general statement 
placed into the record at this point and just high light it, or proceed in 
whichever way you wish. 

Mr. Geissuer. That will be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiy. The statement will appear in the record at this 

int. 

Po(The statement referred to follows:) 


The major job facing the Production and Marketing Administration in the 
fiscal year 1953, arid perhaps for several years to come, will be that of obtaining 
adequate production of specific needed agricultural commodities. While this is a 
job in which all agencies of the Department will participate to the fullest possible 
extent, primary responsibility for the task has been placed on the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

The particular immediate importance of getting this job done lies in the fact 
that the food and fiber supply for both our civilian population and our military 
forces depends on adequate production of the needed items on the farms and 
ranches of this country. Inadequate supplies of these items could seriously 
reduce the ability of the United States to defend itself + a aggression. Our 
armed services cannot fight unless they are fed. Our industrial workers cannot 
produce tanks, guns, and other items of war equipment unless they have food to 
eat. Our allies need food. The ordinary needs of this country for food and 
fiber are large, but they have been greatly increased by the defense emergency. 

Short food supplies would probably lead to the expensive and distasteful 
process of rationing available stocks to consumers. Also, and perhaps most 
important, short food supplies would provide a tremendous impetus to inflation, 
not only in the cost of food itself, but in the cost of the products of industry and 
costs of mobilization. In short, it would be false economy to leave unexpended 
any reasonable effort that might be put forth to assure maximum possible produc- 
tion of the agricultural commodities most needed. 

In addition to the particular importance of adequate food and fiber during the 
emergency defense preparations now being carried on, it must be recognized that 
the population of this country is currently increasing at the rate of about 7,400 
per day. This increase in population amounted to about 2,700,000 people for 
the year ended July 1, 1951, and the trend indicates there will be 20,000,000 more 
people added to our population in the next 10 years. At the same time, the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farm land in the country is steadily declining because 
more is being taken out of the soils than is being returned to them. e latter 
trend must at least be stopped if this country is to produce the extra quantities 
of food required to feed the additions to its population. 

Production goals established for 1952 crops call for a new record high level of 
agricultural production—nearly 1% times the average production for 1935-39. 
However, these goals are not as high as they should be in the case of some of the 
major commodities, particularly feed grains. In the case of corn, for example, 
the goal if reached will not meet the anticipated needs for the 1952-53 marketing 
year. The recent report of intentions to plant indicates that unless farmers 
change their plans before planting time is past, there will be little chance of meet- 
ing several important feed grain goals this year. Goals could not be established 
at a higher level because land will not be available for a greater acreage without 
interfering with acreage needed for other crops. This makes it particularly im- 
portant that the goals established be met if at all possible. If goals are not met 
this year, an additional effort will have to be made next year. 
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In summary, extra effort will be required to obtain adequate production of 
needed commodities for several reasons: (1) Increased demands for food and fiber 
have been created by the necessary all-out effort to build up the defensive strength 
of the United States to enable the Nation to ward off hostile aggression; (2) a 
steadily eee ene for food and fiber is resulting from increases in the 
population of the United States; (3) the added production required represents an 
increase over and above an already greatly expanded level of agricultural produc- 
tion; (4) reserve supplies of important agricultural commodities are too low for 
safety; (5) new cropland acreage is not available to produce what is needed to 
keep pace with population increases; (6) the fertility of the Nation’s croplands is 
being reduced by the heavy production demands made on them in recent years; 
(7) agricultural commodities are produced on 5 to 6 million individual farms, each 
of which is an independent production plant capable of producing one or more 
specific items; (8) individual farmers have not been provided special incentives to 
direct their efforts as desired in the national interest such as those provided in- 
dustrial plants; (9) machinery, equipment, fertilizers, pesticides, and labor needed 
to obtain crops will be scarce. 

The 1953 budget estimates for PMA reflect the need for this extra effort to 
obtain needed agricultural production. Program increases are requested only for 
those activities directly related to the agricultural production job. 

The only increase requested is in the item for agricultural production programs. 
This increase is to finance additional efforts to meet production goals. We are 
asking also for an increase in limitation on the amount which may be used for 
administration under the item ‘‘Conservation and use of agricultural land re- 
sources” which was authorized in the amount of $256,500,000 in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act of 1952. This increase would permit additional 
use of county and community committeemen to help assure getting the most 
conservation possible for each dollar of Government funds spent on soil conserva- 
tion. Also included therein are funds to permit payment to county PMA office 
employees of salaries more in line with salaries paid in the coer cage | by private 
employers, so that we can retain more capable personnel to perform the necessary 
administrative and clerical duties in county offices. The total amount requested 
to be authorized for the 1953 agricultural conservation program is $256,500,000, 
the same as the authorization for the 1952 program. 

We are not asking for an increase in the total funds for carrying out the Sugar 
Act or the School Lunch Act in 1953. For marketing services, an increase is 
requested to pay most, but not all, of the increased pay costs under Public Law 201. 
The estimated obligations for CCC administrative expenses, based on program 
volume expectations when the budget was prepared, reflect a slight increase over 
the estimated obligations in 1952, and we are asking for language which will 
hold part of the limitation in reserve for use only if program volume increases 
above the estimates, similar to that approved by the Congress for 1952. The 
estimates for section 32 are lower than for last year. The request for reimburse- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs of the International 
Wheat Agreement, while greater than last year, is based on actual costs during 
the fiscal year 1951 plus interest costs in the fiscal year 1952. The request for 
restoring the CCC capital impairment is based on estimated results of the Treas- 
ury appraisal of the assets and liabilities of the Corporation as of June 30, and is 
considerably less than for 1952. 

I will discuss each of the items I have mentioned in more detail later. I would 
like now to discuss some of the steps we have taken in 1951 and 1952 to improve 
the administration of PMA programs. We have undertaken an examination of 
the methods and procedures followed in operating all of the programs administered 
by PMA. Recent hearings before congressional committees relative to one 
segment of the total PMA job have emphasized the need for this sort of examina- 
tion, and also brought out the fact that we had taken some needed action before 
the hearings began, even though much remained to be done. I mention these 
things to indicate to you that we are aware of the need for the best possible 
rou of Government programs and that we are making progress toward 
that end. 

We have taken definite steps to review the personnel requirements of the 
various organizational units carrying out PMA programs, both in Washington 
and in the field, to ascertain that only the necessary number of people required 
for good administration are retained. These reviews have been directed toward 
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each program job to be done and the workload attached to that job. As a result 
of these reviews and other factors, we have during the fiscal year 1952 to date 
reduced the total full-time personnel strength of the PMA offices in Washington 
and Beltsville to 2,445, or 15 percent less than on February 28, 1951, and lower 
than at any time since PMA was established. PMA commodity office employ- 
ment has been reduced to 1,901, or 38 percent less than a year ago, and PMA 
State office employment has been reduced to 1,746, or 19 percent less than a year 
ago. -In this process, we have arranged to consolidate the Atlanta PMA com- 
modity office with the New Orleans PMA commodity office in the interests of 
greater economy of operation. 

We are making reviews of program operations with a view to decentralizing to 
the maximum our administrative work and are delegating authority as far as 

ssible to the level of administration closest to farmers and others affected by 

MA activities. We believe this policy will result in economies through elimi- 
nating considerable passing of papers from one hand to another, and in many 
instances will improve the quality of services rendered by making services more 
readily available and expediting them. Any changes made will take into con- 
sideration, of course, the necessity for maintaining proper controls and supervision 
to protect the interests of the Government. 

We have made considerable progress in the consolidation of field offices, both 
consolidations which involve only PMA offices, and also the bringing together of 
PMA offices at the county and State levels with those of other USDA agencies 
such as the Soil Conservation Service and Farmers Home Administration in 
accordance with the Secretary’s memorandum 1278. We have consolidated 95 
PMA offices in 30 cities with other PMA offices in those cities. Also, consolida- 
tions with SCS and FHA have been actually effected in 13 States; space arrange- 
ments have been approved for 9 States, and for 11 other States consolidations 
have been authorized. Prior to the beginning of the program, 3 State offices 
had been consolidated, making a total of 36 States in which consolidations have 
been made or authorized. Office consolidations have also been completed in 1,415 
county Offices, or 50 percent of the total. 

We have revised our administration of programs carried out through State and 
county PMA offices by establishing in the Washington offices five area directors, 
in lieu of nine Administrator’s field men previously used. These area directors, 
each of whom has a very small staff, have primary responsibility under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Administrator for Production for assuring effective opera- 
tion of State, insular area, and county offices. The area directors are responsible 
for the proper carrying out and for coordination of the programs carried out by 
the State, insular, and county offices with the cooperation of the PMA branches 
and offices concerned. This has proven to be a real improvement in the admin- 
istration of these offices. 

We have made a great deal of progress under Secretary’s memorandum 1278 
toward bringing together the technical services of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the financial assistance of the agricultural conservation program into an 
integrated conservation program for agriculture. One example of the increased 
integration is the increase in transfers to the Soil Conservation Service under the 
“5 percent agreements” from $166,000 in 1951 to an estimated total of $1,500,000 
in 1952; approximately two-thirds of the total transfers estimated for 1952 have 
actually been made. The job is not completed, but tremendous progress has been 
made. 

We have continued our efforts toward simplifying program and accounting 
procedures, minimizing reports required to be prepared, and disposing of obso- 
lete records to release space and equipment. 

We have placed more emphasis on the use of internal audits and compliance 
investigations as a means of checking program administration as well as ac- 
counting and are insisting that any program or administrative weaknesses dis- 
closed be corrected. 

Considerable improvement has been made in the use of workload data in 
formulating budget estimates, in making sure that funds made available are so 
used as to get the most work accomplished, and in appraising personnel require- 
ments. We have made substantial improvements in our system of recording 
and controlling obligations of funds available to PMA to assure their use only 
for the purpose for which they were made available. 

While we have made some progress in each of the matters I have cited, and 
in others, we look upon each of them as a continuing process. ~ 

Before we enter into the discussion of the budget estimates for individual 
program activities, I would like to show you some charts which we believe bring 
out pretty clearly the major facts concerning the big job facing agriculture— 
that of getting adequate production. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Geiss_er. These charts are in connection with the production 
job and conservation. Would you like for me to run over them 
briefly? ; 

Senator Russe.iu. Yes; I wish you would. 

Mr. GetssLer. These charts will probably not tell any new story 
to the members of this committee, but I believe they bring out, in 
a pretty concise sort of way, some facts in connection with the food- 
production job, what is happening in connection with food supplies 
and reserves, and what probably our potential requirements will be. 

I will go over this fairly rapidly. 

(Chart showing 1952 goal for agriculture follows:) 


1952 GOAL FOR AGRICULTURE 
“ALL-OUT PRODUCTION ” 


INDEX (1935-39100) GOAL /48 


1940 '41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 ‘46 '47 '48 ‘49 '50 ‘51 '52 
1952 GOAL 18 COMPROMISE BETWEEN ACTUAL NEED AND PROBABLE ABILITY 
1952 goal is based on need: 
|. To feed our armed forces. 3. For essential exports to friendly nations. 
2. To feed our civilians. 4.To build toward safe reserves. 
BASED ON INDEX OF PRODUCTION FOR SALE AND HOME USE 


The first chart shows the production history since 1940. The bot- 
tom line is the 100 percent line, and that represents the period 1935 
to 1939. 

In 1940 the production was 110 percent of that level, and went up 
rather rapidly to 1944, when it reached the level of about 137 percent 
of that 5-year prewar period and pretty much maintained that level 
through 1950, varying up and down a little bit from that point. 

In 1951 the Department asked for production goals in the amount 
of 143 percent of production in the prewar period and actually attained 
141 percent; the 1952 goals add up to 148 percent of that prewar 
period. 

The reason of course, is that food and fiber is needed to feed the 
Armed Forces and civilians. 

Senator Russeity. Mr. Geissler, of course we have had a very sub- 
stantial increase in population since 1940. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Senator Russpiyu. Is that chart based on the population as it 
existed in the years indicated, or is it just based on the flat amount 
that was produced of each commodity? 
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Mr. GeissuerR. This is strictly a production chart. We have 
food-requirements chart which reflects the population increase. 

Senator Russe... That chart has no relation, then, has it, to the 
population or outside demands that may have been made on our 
agricultural production, but'is solely related to the quantities pro- 
duced of each commodity? 

Mr. GerssterR. That is right. It is historical to that extent. 

Here on our next page we ‘ave some factors which have to do with 
the reason for all-out production and partial mobilization. Our 
population increase is about 25 million since 1940, or 19 percent, and 
the civilian per capital food consumption is 13 percent above 1935-39 
average. 

So you see there are two items. One is a population increase, and 
the other one is increased per capita consumption, both of which have 
added to the greater requirements. 

Then, of course, there is the volume of exports. 

The next one brings out the relationship between the additional food 
supplies that are needed and the size of the military service. More 
food is needed in the pipelines to supply the military; also, the rate 
of per capita consumption in the military is greater and the total 
need will, of course, be related to the size of the military force. 


CIVILIAN FOOD DEMAND 


Now we have here a chart which corresponds in a degree to the 
first chart, which is the production chart. This shows what has been 
going on in our civilian food demand. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CIVILIAN FOOD DEMAND HIGH 


INDEX (1935-39100 ) 


142 | 


CIVILIAN FOOD 
DISAPPEARANCE 


'50'51'52 '55 
HIGHER INCOMES WILL INCREASE 
CIV/LIAN DEMAND IN 1952 


Again we have the same base period here. You wilt remember in 
1940 our production went up to 110 percent of that base period and 
our civilian consumption went up to 108 percent. 

It rose rather slowly until 1945, primarily because of shortages 
during that period, rationing, and so forth, but then it rose rather 
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sharply from 1945 to 1951, to a point whiere in 1951 it was 132 percent 
of this 5-year prewar period. 

As I pointed out a while ago, part of that 32-percent increase was 
due to additional per capita consumption and the other part was due 
to population increase. 

The projection from 1951 on is purely on the basis of the estimated 
population increase. We did not put into that figure any additional 
per capita consumption. We went on the assumption that people 
would continue to eat at about the level they are eating now. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Now, this next chart is the picture as to what has been happening 
in exports during that particular period, and the 1935-39 year average 
is the hundred percent line. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
HELP FRIENDLY NATIONS 


HELP KEEP FRIENDLY NATIONS FRIENDLY 


VOLUME INDEX (1935-39 100) i78 


YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1 


1935-39 1941-45 1946-50 195! 1952 
Average Average Average 


1952 EXPORTS REQUIRE PRODUCTION FROM APPROXIMATELY 
46 MILLION ACRES ~15 % OF TOTAL OF CULTIVATED CROPS 


You will notice that in the period 1941 to 1945 we were 14 percent 
above that base. We broke that down by years. 

We find that in the first part of that 5-year period we drop rather 
sharply below this hundred percent line due to the submarine blockade 
and inability to get food abroad and went considerably above it in 
the last part of that 5-year period. 

Here is the postwar 5-year period, 1946 to 1950, when our exports 
went up to 168 percent of this prewar period. In 1951 they were 
186 percent of the prewar period, and the 1952 estimates are 178 
percent, or better. 

Senator MayBank. May I inquire a little bit on that? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maysank. Why do you have the drop? How do you 
account for it? 

Mr. Getssuer. In 1952? 

Senator MayBank. Yes. 
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Mr. Getsster. As I said, Senator, it is an estimate. 

Senator Mayspank. The reason why I ask that question is that we 
had so many hearings with you on this matter of cheese, with which 
you are familiar and on which the Secretary has testified. 

No retaliation measures have been taken that have had any marked 
effect on us. 


FACTORS AFFECTING AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. Getsster. There are two factors we take into consideration 
here which we believe would account for a drop. One is the recovery 
in foreign countries, with a resulting greater production potential 
tliere. 

The second factor is the fact that our own reserves are becoming 
shorter and we would probably not be able to supply as much abroad 
as we have in the past. 

Senator MaysBank. Are you familiar with Senator Eastland’s bill 
limiting the exportation under the National Production Act? 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes. ' 

Senator Russeiy. Does that include all exports, those even under 
aid programs, and those exported under the Wheat Agreement, and 
any source? 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

You might be interested in the fact that in 1951, approximately 
40 percent of the exports were financed by aid in some form or other. 

Senator Russeiti. Do you mean that is direct aid such as subsidy 
under the Wheat Agreement and the aid to India, and all that? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Senator Russeity. Do you have no way of estimating the indirect 
aid that comes in the form of aid furnished which enables the recipient 
countries to use their dollar balances to purchase? 

Mr. Geissier. No, and obviously, our estimate of direct aid is not 
a 100-percent correct figure. We tried to estimate it by taking into 
consideration the things that we can determine. 

Senator Youna. ECA is also a factor to be considered for increas- 
ing exports, too; is it not? 

r. GeissteR. That is right; and several other factors, like the 
export subsidy under some of the PMA programs, and, of course, the 
International Wheat Agreement program. 

The amount of exports represents the product of about 46 million 
acres of American cropland, or about 15-percent of our total cultivated 
crops in this country. 
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FOOD SURPLUSES REDUCED 


Here is a chart showing what has happened to our food and fiber 
reserves since June 1950. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


FOOD SURPLUSES NOW GONE 


Total CCC Stocks, Pre Korea and Feb. 4, 1952 
Down from 130 million Ibs. to 0 
Down from 39 million Ibs. to 0 


Total CCC Inventory Down 60 percent since Korea 


This chart indicates what has happened in CCC stocks. You 
notice that in butter we had 130 million pounds in June 1950, and 
have none now. 

In cheese it was 39 million pounds, and none now. 

In dried milk it was 285 million pounds, and is down to 39 million. 

In dried eggs it is down from 85 million pounds to 10 million pounds. 
' In dry edible beans it is down from 7,799,000 bags to 3,602,000 

ags. : 

n dry edible peas, it is down from 851,000 bags to none. 

The total CCC inventory is down 60 percent since June 1950. 

Not as drastic a drop in reserves has occurred in the stocks of 
private industry, but the same trend is reflected in the stocks of 
private industry. 
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COTTON CARRY-OVER DOWN 


Here is what is happening with respect to specific commodities, 
This one happens to be cotton. 
(Chart showing cotton carry-over for years since 1949 follows:) 


COTTON CARRY-OVER DOWN 
HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


MILLION RUNNING BALES 

G 
.» Corry-over Production 
ns crr-o fi re 








0 
16.0 













15.0 


~ NORMAL 4 


| 
SUPPLY | 
CARRYOVER | 


4.6 


10.0 







1949 1950 1951 g52est. 'S3est. 


shah ib nth eae te Basis of goal 


ONLY ‘14, PERCENT OF ANNUAL REQUIREMENT 


You will notice that in 1949 we had a carry-over of 5.3 million 
bales of cotton from a crop of 15.9 million bales. 

In 1950 we had a carry-over of 6.8 million bales and a crop of 9.9 
million bales. 

In 1951 our carry-over had dropped to 2.3 million bales, with a 
crop of 15.2. 

At the present rate of consumption and export, it is estimated that 
our carry-over as of August 1 will be 2.2 million bales, and the goal, 
of course, was established at 16 million bales. 

Estimating next year’s disappearance in this country and exports, 
if they are attained, the carry-over in 1953 waaid tie 2.8 million 
bales. Whether that happens depends on how much crop we get in 
1952, and there is certainly a lot of guessing on what our export 
program will be during that period. 

Senator Maysank. Would that be against the amendment of 
Senator Eastland, then, limiting the exports when the surplus reaches 
a certain point? Or would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Gersster. If I remember Senator Eastland’s bill 





Senator Maypank. The substance of it is not to put export controls 
on unless the surplus goes within 2% million bales. 

Mr. Gersster. If it is related to a minimum carry-over in this 
country, I think probably the Department might look-with favor on 
such a bill. 





a | 


TD 
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Senator Maysank. I am glad to hear you say that. Senator 
Eastland has called me about it and, to be frank with you, I called 
the Secretary this morning. They said he is out of the city. 

Mr. Geisster. Yes. 


CORN CARRY-OVER DOWN 


Here is a chart showing the carry-over picture on corn. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


CORN CARRY-OVER DOWN 
HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


BILLION BU. 


Carry-over (i Production 1952 DESIRABLE 


DESIRABLE 


1949 1950 1951 gw 52est. '53€st. 
—soadagdaceane Basis of goal 


ONLY113)PERCENT OF ANNUAL REQU/REMENT 


In 1949 our carry-over was 825 million bushels, while the crop was 
3,379,000,000. In 1950 the carry-over was 860 million bushels, and 
the crop was 3,058,000,000. This was the high point. 

Last fall the carry-over was 740 million bushels and a crop of almost 
3 billion bushels. Next fall it is estimated the carry-over will be 435 
million bushels, and, of course, 3,375,000,000 bushels is the goal for 
next year. 

At the present rate of consumption, if we get this kind of goal 
next year, we will build the carry-over in 1953 back to 505 million 
bushels. 

At the present rate of consumption, this present carry-over of 435 
million bushels is about a 6 weeks’ supply for the feed-consuming 
animal units in this country. That, I think, makes it pretty clear 
that it would not take much of a short crop to put us too short in 
feed supply, and perhaps to a point that we would have to liquidate 
grain-consuming animal units—and probably that would result in 
subsequently a shortage in supply of livestock products. 


96708—52———-30 
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EFFECT OF PRICE LEVEL ON FUTURE PRODUCTION 


Senator Young. What would the scheduled drop in price levels in 
basic commodities, including corn, do to future production of corn? 

It certainly would not be an incentive for increased production, 
would it? 

Mr. Getsster. I think it would be the opposite, Senator. I think 
the price is a very important factor in getting the needed production. 

Senator Youne. Would that be the reason why the Department i is 
apparently favorable in responding to the request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for increasing the corn acreage? 

Mr. Grisster. We have gotten reports from the field. One 
reason for it is that we feel that these estimates, which were actually 
submitted prior to March 1, probably do not reflect the full effect of 
the educational campaign. 

Probably the planted acres will be greater than indicated then. 

The reports that we got from the field point to labor as one of the 
serious problems affecting production this year, that is farm labor. 
There are several other items in it, all having to do with production. 

Senator MayBank. While you are on that general subject, which 
includes cotton, of course, let-.me ask: You have a lot of resolutions, 
and so does everybody else, as to support prices on fats and oils. 

Have you any thought of doing anything about it soon? I am 
talking about a support price on fats and oils. 

For instance, I refer to the fats that would come from the corn 
that would be fed to the hogs and the oil from cottonseed, and what 
have you. 

Mr. Getsster. No. So far, no consideration has been given to 
providing any new price supports on fats and oils. 

Of course, you understand, Senator, there is a price-support pro- 
gram on cottonseed, which protects the producer as far as his price is 
concerned, and there is a price on soybeans and on flax, which pro- 
tects the producer. 

As far as the oil is concerned which comes from those seeds, there 
is no support price. 

Senator Maysank. How do you account for its going down so 
drastically? 

Mr. GetssLeR. The main reason is quite adequate supply. 
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WHEAT CARRY-OVER 


Mr. GetssLter. Now, we have the carry-over story on wheat. 
(Chart showing carry-over of wheat follows:) 


WHEAT CARRY-OVER DOWN 
HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 






BILLION BU. 
Carry-over {i Production 1952 DESIRABLE 
1.5 
1.255 
a 
1.0 Rennie 
DESIRABLE 
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1 won’t go through it in detail, but again we hit the high point in 
1950, and it is down some in 1951. It is estimated that July 1 will 
have a carry-over of 300 million bushels this year, as the chart shows. 

The way our exports are going, my guess is that it would be less 
than 300 million bushels the coming July 1. Then we have here the 
goal for next year, 1,165,000,000 bushels. If we get the goal, we 
might have a carry-over of as much as 410 million bushels in 1953. 
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FEED GRAIN CARRY-OVER 


Then we have a chart showing the total feed grain carry-over ani 
production, 30 million in 1949, 31 million in 1950, 28 million last 
October 1, and 18 million next October 1. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


FEED GRAIN CARRY-OVER DOWN 
HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 
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If we got the goals that we asked for, we would probably have a 
carry-over of 19.2; in other words, just barely holding our own for 1953 

I again want to point out that either one of these figures is about a 
6 weeks’ supply. 

In other words, the summary of what we have just been looking at 
here is that ever since June 1950, in spite of very good crops or 
pretty good crops in 1950 and pretty good crops in 1951, our rate of 
disappearance, both domestically and abroad, has been greater than 
the production of those years; which has necessitated going into the 
reserves. That was all right up to a certain point, but there is a 
question of how much lower we can go on some of these reserves 
without getting into trouble. 

Senator Youna. If a sliding scale had lowered the price supports 
of feed and corn, the situation certainly would have been far worse 
than it is now, would it not? 

Mr. Getssuer. I think you are absolutely right, Senator, because 
you see, right here is where you would have started lowering you 
prices, in 1950. That is where the supply level was high enough, 
where the sliding scales would have started lowering your price 
support for the next year. But you did not do that. 

In spite of that, you started dropping off in supplies_and you are 
dropping off some more in 1952. 

Senator Young. Could we not have some sliding scale if we drop 
price supports? 
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Mr. Geissuer. I think, in the kind of situation we are confronted 
with now, it is an all-out production proposition rather than a control 
situation that we found ourselves in sometimes in the past. 

There is just no question but what price is one of the factors the 
producers are going to take into consideration in their planting inten- 
tions. 

I suppose that back early in 1950 we were all thinking that this was 
a pretty adequate and abundant supply. Yet, you realize that it 
turned out to be probably not enough in the light of what we were 
going to be confronted with. 

In fact, as you think back as far as 1939, in the over-all period we 
thought once or twice we had too much in surpluses, but as it has all 
turned out, in the aggregate we never had too much. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you indicated the cause of this situation 
whether it is less production, or more consumption, or just what? 

Mr. Geiss_er. Our production has been very high. In the earlier 
charts here we pointed that out. 

Senator ELLENpER. That is what I thought. So it must be due to 
the fact you had more consumption? 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. I pointed out that since 1945 we had. 

Senator ELLENpER. It is good to have it repeated for the record, 
and I would suggest that, in connection with your testimony, all of 
the charts to which you have referred be made a part of the record 
so that your testimony will be understood by those who read the 
record. 

Mr. Getss.terR. We will do that. 

Senator Maysank. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to have placed 
in the record, following Mr. Geissler’s statement, a statement sent 
to me by farmers representing the First District of South Carolina. 

Senator ELLenpER. Without objection, it will be placed in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to appears on pp. 507 to 509.) 

Senator ELLENDER. You may proceed now, Mr. Geissler. 

Mr. Geisster. The question of the cost of food comes into the 
picture every once in a while, and here is one chart on that. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


HIGH PRODUCTION BENEFITS CONSUMERS 
PER CAPITA FOOD COSTS AS % OF DISPOSABLE INCOME 
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In the 1935-39 period, the consumers were spending 23 percent of 
their disposable income for food. 

In the second quarter of 1950, which was just prior to Korea, if 
they had been eating the same quantities and the same kinds of 
food that they were eating back in 1935-39, it would have taken 19 
percent of the disposable income, and the same thing was true in the 
last quarter of 1951. 

Again, if they had been eating the same quantities and same kinds 
of foods that they ate in this period, it would have been 19 percent. 

Actually, they were spending 26 percent through the two latter 
periods, but that accounts for that 13-percent increase in per capita 
consumption that I was talking about a while ago, plus the fact that 
they were eating somewhat higher-cost foods comparatively than they 
had been during that previous period. 

But even at the increased rate of per capita consumption and the 
better diets people are eating now, they are spending 26 percent of 
the disposable income, as compared to 23 percent in the prewar 
period. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 


Now here are some of the factors of production. I mean this is 
what has taken place on the farms of this country. This is a repro- 
duction of the first chart, which shows that our production in rela- 
tionship to the prewar period 1935-39, has been going on steadily to 
where in 1951 it was 141 percent of that period, and during the last 
5-year period of the forties it was at a level of about 137 percent. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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During that period, here is what happened on cropland, it rose 
from this 100-percent line again, which is 1935-39, to 102 percent by 
1951, or an increase of about 3 percent in cropland during that entire 
period. 
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Senator ELLENDER. What does that mean in acres? How many 
acres? 

Mr. Getssuer. A little over 10 million acres. 

Here is what happened now to horses and mules. We are not 
worried about losing horses and mules, but the significant factor here 
is that where the horse and mule population went from something 
like 14 million head down to about 7 million head in that period, that 
released 22 million acres that formerly produced feed for that source 
of farm power; it released it for the production of food for human con- 
sumption. That certainly is a factor in making enough food available. 

During that period also, farm employment dropped from the 100- 
percent level down to 86, or a drop of 14 percent, in spite of the fact 
that production went in the opposite direction. 


FACTORS IN INCREASED PRODUCTION 


On the next chart are some of the things that probably account for 
the increased production, in spite of the factors we saw on the other 
page. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Again, this is the production story. Farm power and machinery 
went up to 249 percent of the 1935-39 base in that 10-year period. 
Fertilizer use went up to 346 percent in that period, which is really 
1l years. 

Agricultural pesticide sales went up to 322 percent, and farm 
consumption of electric power went up to 707 percent during that 11- 
year period. 

Senator ELtenperR. Has anybody ever figured out the amount of 
man-hours saved by virture of more electric power on farms? 

Mr. Geissuer. I can’t tell vou for sure, Senator. 

Senator ELuenpER. That wouid be a very interesting study by the 
advocates of more electricity for the farmer. 
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Mr. GetssLer. I am quite sure that Claude Wickard in REA 
might have some estimates on that. Those of us that farm know that 
it has been equal to a hired man to many of us who operate farms. 

Now we come to the charts that we call the Fifth Plate. We sent 
a copy of this to all the members of this committee. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. I think we have seen that before. It was pre- 
sented to us this year, although probably not in the same form as 
you are presenting it. 

Mr. Getssier. The idea of “The Fifth Plate” is to project what our 
production needs will be for 1975. The story, of course, is that for 
every four people that sit down at the table now, there will be five 
sitting down by 1975. 

We can run over this rather fast. 

The story is that our population is growing by more than 2 million 
persons a year. The number of productive acres to feed the people is 
not keeping up with this growth. As pointed out a while ago, there 
was a 3-percent increase in the last 11 years, and we can probably 
keep up that trend of increase in the future. And then the question 
is, of course, what does that mean in the way of food requirements 
for the next 25, 50, or 100 years? 

Senator Ettenper. Eventually we may have to look to South and 
Central America for more food. 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes. 


POPULATION PROJECTION 


This chart is the story as to population, You will see that these 
charts cover a period of about 50 years, 25 back and 25 ahead. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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In 1925 we had 116 million people, and in 1950 we had 152 million 
people. I believe right now it is estimated that we will have 155% 
million people at the end of 1951, and the census people guess that by 
1975 the population will be between 190 million people and 220 
million. 

But we took the lowest figure here. 

From the standpoint of population increase, saying it another way, 
the 1975 population is the equivalent of all the population we have 
right now, plus the current population of the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware. 

That is, besides the current population. 


NEED FOR INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 


Here is now the story I pointed out awhile ago. There are four 
plates now and there will be a fifth one by 1975. 
(Chart showing need for increased food production is as follows:) 


hr every 4 people 
sitting down to a 
meal thn 1950 there 
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The question is raised: Are we going to fill that by taking some out 
of each one of these others, or can we step up production to fill this 
one as well as the others that are filled at this time? 


NEED FOR INCREASED MEAT PRODUCTION 


Here is what the increased food requirements would mean in the 
case of some commodities, just to illustrate the situation: In the case 
of meat production, what we call the red meats, beef, veal, pork, 
lamb, and mutton, it will take 5% billion pounds more by 1975 to 
supply each person as much as in 1950; not more, but the same 
amount. 
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(Chart showing meat-production needs is as follows:) 


MEAT PRODUCTION ‘( beef, veal, pork, lamb and mutton) 


5% billion powads more needed by 1975 
fo supply each person as much as 12 (950 








In 1925 it took 16.6 billion pounds; in 1950 it took 22.1 billion 
pounds, and by 1975 it will take 27.5 billion pounds, or 5 billion more. 

Saying it another way, the 5% billion pounds’ increase is equal to 
the 1950 pig crops of Nebraska and lowa; the 1950 cow numbers of 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Minnesota, and the 1950 lamb crops of Mon- 
tana, Wvoming, Utah, and Nevada. That is the increase needed in 
just one item, of red meat. 


NEED FOR INCREASED MILK PRODUCTION 


Now, this chart shows the milk production, and that is about the 
same story. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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In 1925 it took 90.6 billion pounds, and in 1950 it took 120.5 billion 
pounds. At the same rate of milk consumption per capita, it will take 
150 billion pounds in 1975, or 30 billion pounds more by 1975 than 
in 1950. 

Again saying that another way, the increase of 30 billion pounds is 
equal to the 1950 milk production of the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and New York, which are three of the biggest milk-producing States 
in the United States. 


NEED FOR INCREASED EGG PRODUCTION 


The next chart on egg production, is about the same sort of thing: 
34.9 billion eggs in 1925; 60 billion in 1950, and 74.7 billion in 1975, 
or 14.7 billion more eggs by 1975. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Again saying it another way: It is equal to the 1950 egg production 
of California, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMARY OF MILK, MEAT, AND EGG REQUIREMENTS 


Now, we have a summary of the particular items we have just 
covered. In other words, this chart shows the milk increase that 
will be needed, the pork increase, beef, lamb, and egg. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL FARM COMMODITIES 


The next chart is again along the lines of the first chart we looked 
at; the production chart. Here is the way the production was going 
from 1925 to about 1937, and then you remember our first chart 
picked up for 1935 to 1939. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say “here” what do you mean? 

Mr. Geiss_~°%. The first chart began with 1940 and compared sub- 
sequent production to the 1935-39 period, and this is the 1935-39 
period. 
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Then production stepped up, as the first chart illustrated, to 138 
percent by 1950 and, as I pointed out awhile ago, 141 percent by 1951. 
(The chart referred to is as follows: ) 
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Now, this shows merely a projection of what it is going to have to 
do to keep up with population by 1975. This is related to the popu- 
lation chart you looked at awhile ago. It will have to go to 167 per- 
cent of this prewar period by 1975. 

Here is an interesting thing: This projection is predicated on rather 
normal situations, but you will faacater our first charts, in which 
we pointed out that our 1952 goals are 148 percent of that prewar 
period; it brings out the fact that right at this point we are already 
asking for 148 percent because of the abnormal demand. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is in 1950? 

Mr. Guisster. 1952. But what we call an abnormal situation be- 
comes a very normal situation by about 1960. 

Senator Youna. I notice that the total amount of the cultivated 
farm acreage in the United States remains almost the same for the 
past 20 years. I believe we have about 1,000,000 more cultivated 
acres than we had 20 years ago. 

Mr. Getssuter. For the period of 1925-50, the increase in crop- 
land was about 3 percent. By additional irrigation and probable 
reclamation through drainage and so on, it is estimated that the same 
amount of increase can be probably obtained in the next 25 years. 

Senator Youna. Taking into account the erosion of the soil, poor- 
land practices, and expanding cities and so on, do you still think you 
can increase the cropland? 
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Mr. Guisster. No, sir. That is predicated on maintaining the 
fertility of the present soil that we have and not letting any more go 
out of production through erosion or otherwise. 

Of course, there will be a small loss of cropland due to expanding 
cities, but in the aggregate, that will be a pretty small factor. 


ACREAGE NEEDED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The next chart brings us to that acreage story. That is, the in- 
crease that was indicated in the previous chart, that would have to 
be up to 167 percent by 1975, could be obtained by adding another 
100 million acres of cropland. We have just discussed the fact that 
that kind of cropland is not available to add. 

(Acreage chart referred to follows:) 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION THROUGH BUILDING UP ACRES 


The next chart shows that this matter of building up acres has been 
taking place since about 1937. Here is a history of what we have 
been producing per acre for the past 50 years. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


WE HAVE KEPT PACE WITH POPULATION 
8Y BUILDING UP ACRES 





This chart is a rather surprising one. You will notice here from 
1925 to 1937 there was no increase in per-acre production. In fact, 
in the 2 years here, 1934 and 1936, which probably should be taken 
out, which are two of our worst drought years, there was actually a 
drop. 

But, on the average, we are just about holding our own. 

A surprising thing to me is that you could go back from here another 
50 years, in other words, to 1875, and you w ould find that production 
per acre running right along at about that same level. 

In other words, in spite of the better varieties of seed, better cultural 
practices, and all that, we were just holding our own in competition 
with the other factors that were tending to lower production. 

Senator ELLENpER. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Gritsster. We got our increase by increasing the acreage of 
cropland, Senator. 

But we know that during this period from 1875 to 1935, there were 
many improvements in breed and seed varieties and in cultural 
practices; yet, just a record of production for that period by acre will 
show you that it held its own. The first time that we started gaining 
on it was in 1937, and from 1937 to 1950, you will notice that the 
production per acre was consistently above that 100 percent line, 
which is the 1935-39 period. 

Senator ELLENDER. You attribute that, of course, to the use of 
more fertilizer, better machinery, and things of that character. 

Mr. GeissLer. That is correct. 
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Senator MaysBank. Then has anybody figured on the cost of farm 
machinery, how it would be affected by this 26 cents an hour increase 
in steel? 

Mr. GetssuerR. No, we have not. 

Senator MaysBank. Would the farmers be perhaps the second larges; 
purchasers of steel? 

Mr. Getsster. I don’t believe so. Your military use would be high: 
your railroad requirements are extremely high; your maritime use is 
extremely high. 

I would guess that agriculture would fall further down the line. 
Structural steel use would also be extremely high, Senator. 

Now, this is per acre production. Then also each animal is pro- 
ducing more. Again you find the same sort of picture, that in the 
period from 1925 to 1937, the per animal production was below this 
Seer period of 1935-39, and since then it has consistently been 
above. 

That results from better feeding and better breeding and so on. 

Senator Youne. It is probably very significant that the crop 
production dropped way down during those drought years and went 
back up again. It means we might have to carry some surplus if 
we want to protect ourselves against recurring drought years. 

Mr. Geitsster. That is the story I thought was particularly impor- 
tant a while ago when we were talking about what happened to our 
carry-overs. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say that each animal is producing 
more; what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Getsster. The hens are laying more eggs, cows are giving more 
milk, and beef animals producing more pounds of meat, more pigs 
are being saved in every litter, and so forth. 

Senator ELLEeNpDER. | just wanted that for the record. Somebody 
might construe it as meaning that a race horse is considered there 
as an animal. 

Mr. GerissLer. A while ago the question was raised as to how we 
built up our per acre production since 1937. I think this was pretty 
much the answer, and we are talking here about how we are going to 
continue to build it up in the future, and we will also probably supply 
the answer as to why it was done in the past. 

Our acres must be built up still more if we are to meet future food 
requirements. 
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NEED FOR BUILDING UP OF PRESENT ACREAGE 
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All these will be needed in combination: the application of research, 
balanced conservation, expansion of fertilizer capacity, farm machin- 
ery, equipment and electrical power, adequate credit, and fair farm 
prices. 

Sometimes I think the fair farm prices should have been the first 
one. 

Senator Youna. I should think so, too. If the farmer does not 
receive a reasonable profit for farm production, he cannot properly 
work his land. 

Mr. Getssuer. I think our present agricultural economy, which is 
radically different than it was 25 years ago, will never be able to 
maintain the present levels of production, or attain the needed levels 
of production in the future unless agriculture is fairly prosperous and 
can, by use of the right kind of machinery, by fertilizer, and by the 
employment of all the best methods and techniques available, produce 
more. 
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USE OF LIME TO BUILD UP ACRES 





This next chart illustrates some of the ways that production por 
acre can be built up, predicating it upon some agricultural conservation 
practices that have been carried out. 

(Chart showing effects of use of lime is as follows:) 
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These estimates here as to the results obtained from the application 
of certain agricultural conservation practices were not developed by 
BAE, or by PMA, but were developed by the Bureaus of Plant 
Industry and Animal Industry, and the research people. They have 
assured us that the figures they have given us on the results of the 
application of some of these practices are on the conservative side 
and are the results of actual experimental work that has been done 
in connection with State experiment stations and Federal experiment 
stations throughout the country. 

Senator ELLENDER. Last week I had a mild verbal scuffle with a 
very prominent Republican from some Middle West State. He stated 
that, insofar as he was concerned, he would not vote for another dime 
in order to furnish money to farmers to buy lime and other fertilizers, 
which is now being carried on under this program. 

Will you comment on that for me and see if you agree with what | 
told him? 

Mr. Gersster. I would say this: that, if we are going to maintain 
the production that we need and will have to have in the future, lime 
certainly has to be applied, and so does fertilizer. 

Senator ELLENDER. The argument is that, since the farmer is very 
prosperous at this time, you are giving him money to do something 
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which he would naturally do anyway, and why spend the money? 
I think that was his argument. 

Mr. GeissuEr. I think, Senator, when we get into the discussion of 
the new plan for the agricultural conservation program, part of which 
is being carried out in 1952 and the entire plan we hope to get into 
operation in 1953, we will touch more specifically on that particular 
item. 

Senator ELLENDER. In that connection, it strikes me we ought to 
direct our efforts toward real soil conservation and not continue to 
pay farmers year after year to do the same practices. 

Mr. GetssLter. That is exactly what our plan will show is our 
intention when we get to it, Senator, if it is all right with you to put 
it off until later. 

Senator ELLENDER. Surely. 

Mr. GeissLer. Twenty-four million tons of lime were spread 
through the program in 1949. And these folks I mentioned a while 
ago tell us that the increased hay and pasture forage resulting from 
that lime was equal to the production of the States of West Virginia, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Another way of saying it is that it would produce 20 million tons 
more hay and forage. If you want to express it in terms of food, if 
it was converted to beef, it would be the equivalent of 1% million 
pounds of live-weight beef. 


USE OF PHOSPHATE TO BUILD UP ACRES 


Here is a chart that shows the story on phosphate. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Three million tons were used for conserving practices in 1949. 
That had the effect of increasing the forage production by the equiva- 
lent of the current production of the States of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Another way of saying it is that it increased the forage production 
by 23 million tons, which 23 million tons is the equivalent of 1.7 
billion pounds of live-weight beef. 


BUILDING UP ACRES THROUGH PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


Here is a chart showing another practice which is in the conserva- 
tion program of the Department, and this is the practice of improving 
pastures. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


WE CAN BUILD UP ACRES BY IMPROVING PASTURES 


/ ACRE OF IMPROVED PASTURE WILL 00 


THE WORK OF 2 OR MORE UMIMPROVED 






he 
ee es 


SOMULION acres “PROVED TuROUGH ACP SINCE 1935 


These scientists tell us that 1 acre of improved pasture will do the 
work of 2 or more unimproved. 

I think that is the most modest statement that they have made, 
because I have seen a good many acres of unimproved pastures where 
10 of them would not do the work of 1 improved acre. 

There were 50 million acres improved through ACP since 1935. 

Senator Youne. I think you should explain there just how you use 
ACP payments to improve pastures and so forth. 

Mr. GetssLer. The program works something like this, Senator: 
It depends on what the land needs in the way of improvement. We 
carry practices that provide for reseeding of poor or unimproved 
pastures. In some cases the pasture may need drainage or clearing. 
In establishing the seed bed, it frequently needs some fertilizer. 

There is some assistance provided in connection with those various 
needs, and those various things that must be done. 

Senator Maysank. The great need down home is drainage. 
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Mr. Geisster. Drainage is needed in many areas. 

Senator Maysank. You get around the lower part of my State— 
and I think it is the same in Louisiana—and in the upper part, too, 
but particularly in the lower part, and if you do not have the drainage 
you cannot get your pastures at all. 

* That information is contained in the statement I submitted for 
the record. 

Mr. Getsster. We have practices in our agricultural conservation 
program which give assistance in connection with drainage on certain 
types of land. 

Senator Maysank. Then you have a fencing problem. 

Mr. Getsster. There are some fencing practices, too. 


USE OF GREEN MANURE CROPS TO BUILD UP ACRES 


Here is a chart showing what can be done with turning under green 
soil-building crops. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


we CAN BUILD UP ACRES BY USING 
GREEN MANURE CROPS 
— TURNING UNDER A GOOD LEGUME 
BOOSTS CORN YIELDS 1/070 
—— BUSHELS PER ACRE 


. i. Bae ee Sey 2 ES 
i ede OO y Verse” $ 0’ 2. 7% 2. . 


250 MILLION ACRES TURNED UNDER THROUGH ALP SINCE 1935 
co emeene emm 


The Bureau of Plant Industry people tell us that a good legume 
turned under boosts corn yields 12 bushels per acre, and 250 million 
acres have been turned under through ACP since 1935. 


CONTOURING AND TERRACING TO BUILD UP ACRES 


This next chart relates to the practices of contouring and terracing, 
which the folks say will improve the yield by conserving moisture to 
the extent of 5 bushels per acre. One hundred and thirty million acres 
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have been contoured under the program since 1935, and 950,000 miles 
of terrace have been constructed since 1935. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


WE CAN BUILD UP ACRES BY 
CONTOURING AND TERRACING 


SS BUSHELS PER ACRE. THE RESPONSE OF 
~ TERRACING IS ABOUT THE SAME 






aN 











ny 


/BOMILLION 4 MES CONTOURED THROUGH ACP 
950000 MILES OF TERRACES CONSTRUCTED SINCE 1935 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT 


Then here is a chart showing some information in connection with 
our western range area, where the agricultural conservation program 
also provides ractices in the form of water developments for better 
distribution of, livestock, for improving grass stands through several 
methods, and for the removal of noxious weeds in some cases. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


we CAN BUILD UP ACRES BY IMPROVING THE RANGE 

GALE CROP | NIJ rd 
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ACP RANGE CONSERVATION HAS HELPED... 


























@ $30,000 water developments since (985 @ 182 million acres of deferred grazing 
@ 52 million acres reseeded artificially @ 25 million acres competitive plant contro! 
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In the western livestock country they are always talking in terms of 
the calf crop per hundred cows. That is the standard they go by. 

Back in 1928-30 the average calf crop per hundred cows was 75; 
in 1948-50 the average calf crop per hundred cows was 83. 

One of the big factors in increasing your calf crop per hundred cows, 
or per herd, is the feed and forage resources you have on that place. 

If your livestock winters well, has adequate feed; has good pastures, 
you get a higher rate of calf crop. 

' Looking at it another way, in the 17 Western States in 1928-30 each 
cow produced 475 pounds of live-weight beef per year. 

In 1948-50 each cow produced 544 pounds of live-weight beef per 
year, or an increase, I believe, of about 67 pounds of production per 
cow. 

During the period we are talking about, 930,000 water developments 
were built under the program, and 52,000,000 acres of range land were 
artificially reseeded where, as a result of drought and overgrazing, 
they had been denuded to a point where they would not naturally 
reseed. 

One hundred and eighty-two million acres were reseeded by what we 
call deferred grazing; in other words, keeping the livestock off the range 
temporarily so that the grass could develop and cover more ground. 

Twenty-five million acres of competitive plant growth was removed. 

That is largely in the Southwest, where cactus and plants of that 
nature will move in on the range. 


PLANNED ACP ASSISTANCE 


(Chart illustrating need for right combination of ACP practice 
follows:) 


E MLD UP 
™ ve Vo BETTER... 






RIGHT COMBINATION 
of practices. 


PLANNED TO FIT THE 
FARMER AND HIS LAND 






COMPLETE CONSERVATION 
PLANS DEVELOPED BY 
SCS FOR MORE THAN 


OWE MILLION FARMS 








I think the summary of what we have been talking about here is 
that we can build up cropland acres by doing the thing we know ought 
to be done. One of the things is to use the right combination of prac- 
tices planned to fit the farmer and his land. This can be done through 
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use of a combination of the conservation plans and the determination 
of the needs by the Soil Conservation Service and the educational 
work of the Extension Service, plus financial assistance, under the 
agricultural conservation program. 


FUTURE FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


(Chart showing future food requirements follows:) 


FUTURE FOOD REQUIREMENTS ARE LARGE 


Were producing at record levels 
wow to take careof..... 





A i 
po producing now to 


EMERGENCY NEEDS 


take care of . . 


The future requirements are large. We are producing at record 
levels now to take care of normal needs, plus emergency needs. 
In a short time, due to population increase, our current needs will 
become greater. 
CROP ACRES PER PERSON 


This chart shows what is happening to cropland per capita. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


youkR SHARE OF THE CROPACRES IS GETTING SMALLER 
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In 1920 we had 3% acres for every person in this country. By 
looking at this chart you will notice that it has been steadily declin- 
ing on a per capita basis. In 1950 we had 2% acres per capita; which 
is just another way of stressing the story that we have to get more 
per acre in order to feed the people. This sort of trend is going to 
continue because our cropland acreage increase is not keeping pace 
with our population increase. 

Senator ELteNpER. In a speech delivered by me in Alexandria 
Saturday a week ago, I pointed out that when we first landed in 
America you had 800,000 Indians, and each Indian had 2,400 acres 
of land. 

Now it has been reduced to 2.25 acres per capita. 

Of course, the 2;400 acres per Indian was not all cultivated land 
and I assume it took in the entire acreage, but it is a figure that 
should spread a lot of distress among people who have love of their 
country in the future and its development. 

Mr. GetssteR. I might point out to the committee that we 
developed this set of charts which we call the fifth-plate charts, not 
so much for the purpose of the effect on farmers in taking care of their 
land—because we think, over the years, we have made them pretty 
well aware of the needs—but this problem of having adequate food 
supply is the problem of every man, woman, and child in this country. 

I feel very strongly that if we are going to get the job done, we 
are going to have to have the whole-hearted support of all the con- 
sumers in this country. After all, the consumers are going to be 
vitally interested as to what is going to happen down the line here 
someplace when each individual share becomes so small that it is 
going to become a more intensive job to get the production needed. 

Senator ELLENpER. The production problem stems a lot from 
the fact that people do not look into the future as to what the effects 
are going to be on the country 25 years hence. 

As long as they get now what they want, they do not worry about 
the future. 

Mr. GuissutEr. It is probably because they are not aware of the 
problem involved. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Mr. Geissler, when you say that in 1950 you 
had 2.25 harvested crop acres per person, how many acres are there 
aside from that? Let us say that will include acreage used for 
pasture or for any other purpose in the production of food. 

Mr. Geisster. This includes your pasture and your cropland, all 
of the cropland that is being used as grazing or hay, or what they 
normally think of as cultivated crops. 

Senator ELLenprerR. That is what I want to make perfectly plain, 
that it covers every acre that is used in any manner to produce food 
of some kind. 

Mr. Grtsster. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeNprER. And fiber. 

Mr. Guissuer. That is correct. 
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SOIL FERTILITY DECLINING 


The last chart here, then, is simply a set of statements which are 
certainly facts and backed up by the research people and the scientific 
eae in the Department. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


OUR SOIL FERTILITY IS STULL GOING DOWN... 
‘+ MANY ACRES ARE BETTER, DUE 70 S01 IMPROVEMENT 


“im OP” seal . * - 5 tee Oe 
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ee 
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* THAT SOIL FERTILITY BE BUT UP 
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Our soil fertility is still going down. Many of us would not think 
that; many acres are better because of improvements made in recent 
years. 

But the acres that are losing in fertility outnumber those that are 
gaining. 

Our soil is not being improved fast enough to offset the decline. 
We are still using up more plant nutrients each year than are being 
returned to the soil. The food requirements of the future demand that 
soil losses be checked and that soil fertility be built up. 

That brings us back to the fifth plate again. We have been talking 
about the situation between now and 1975, and, of course, there are 
the years ahead, the year 2000, the year 2025 and the year 2050. It 
is a continuation of the same thing. 


DECREASE IN FARM POPULATION 


Senator ELLENpER. Mr. Geissler, those charts are most interesting, 
to say the least, but there is one chart missing. It is my hope that 
when you come before us next year, that you will have a chart indi- 
cating how the farm population is decreasing. 

As I recall, I brought out on several occasions that the number of 
people who lived on the farm 100 years ago was about 85 percent of 
our population. They more or less made their own living on the farm. 

Then here, just 100 years later, it is the reverse. We have 85 per- 
cent engaged in industry and only 15 percent engaged in farming. 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator ELLENDER. What effect would that have on our food pro- 
duction and fiber production, for the production to be in the hands of so 
few people? 

Suppose they go out on strike; suppose they would combine and 
try to work in unison with all the land in the hands of only these few, 
you know, we might be able to draw some nice conclusions on that. 

I believe it might be pertinent to emphasize that, in the hope that 
we can do something to stimulate people to live on the farm more or 
go into crop production. 

Mr. Getssuter. Of course, as I pointed out earlier, one of our real 
problems now is labor on farms, and that is probably going to be the 
most difficult obstacle to overcome in connection with the 1952 pro- 
duction. 

The decrease in population, of course, on the farms, is in part offset 
by increased mechanization and some of these other factors we have 
pointed out. 

Also, you can hardly visualize a group of farmers striking, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. But there is another point that we have to 
consider. All of our farm production is now done, most of it, through 
machinery, the use of oil and gas and so forth. 

Mr. GerssteR. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. What if something were to happen, say, during 
war, to any of these facilities that are used for food production? 

Mr. Geisster. Of course, that would affect the food production. 

Senator Etutenper. I say the idea of concentration makes that 
situation worse. That is what I have in mind. It shouldbe thought 
out from those standpoints. 

You have given us some figures here wherein you look into the 
future as to what is going to happen and what we should do to main- 
tain a proper food supply. 

I believe this is pertinent. 

Mr. Geisster. There is no question about that. 

Senator ELtenper. This is pertinent to have the production in 
the hands of more people. All this getting away from the horses and 
cattle to produce food is all good and well, Lass there may be something 
that will strike us and destroy these facilities for producing machinery 
and so forth, and the oil and so forth by some calamity that may be 
terrifying to us. 

Mr. Grtssuter. The significant thing about it, I think, is that we 
probably never will increase our farm population to any great extent. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why not? 

Mr. GeissLer. But the production of food and fiber is important 
to all of the people of this country. That is the point I tried to make a 
while ago, and they are all going to have to realize that it is not just 
the responsibility of the 15 or 17 or 12 percent that might be on the 
farms in the future. . 

If they are going to have food on all tables, they are going to have 
to take an interest in this. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN FARM POPULATIONS 


Senator ELLEeNpDeER. It strikes me that if you make farming more 
attractive you are going to get more people there. The trouble is 
that people leave the farm today because industry is able to pay more. 

Mr. Gersster. I agree with that, Senator. But we certainly are 
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not going to get back to where we have 85 percent of the people on the 
arms. 

Senator Exutenper. Of course not. I expect that. 

Senator Younc. The dollar is an incentive and will be the major 
controlling factor in whether or not people will remain on the farms 
in the future. 

If a person can make a better living and have greater facilities in 
the city than on the farm, the farm population will continue to drift 
to the cities. 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I notice here in the hearings of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1953, on page 24, there is such a chart as I have 
mentioned, in the House hearings. That is projected to 1910. 

It strikes me that some study ought to be made on that problem 
with a view of determining its implications and, on the other hand, 
how to arrest it so that fewer people are going to be responsible to the 
production of this vital food and fiber that is so necessary to our 
existence. 

As it is today, 14 people in this country depend on production of 
1 farmer. That is about the average, 14 to 1. 

In other words, every farmer provides food for 14 persons, on an 
average. That is getting to a point where it is on the increase. 

To further concentrate what I would term the lifeblood of our exist- 
ence in the hands of so few is, to me, terrifying. I just hope that the 
trend can be arrested in some way. 

Mr. Getsster. I know that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has made studies on that point. 

As I pointed out before, there is no meres but what, with the pro- 
duction of the quantities of food and fiber needed now, we do rot have 
enough people on the farms. 

But I think Senator Young has put his finger on it, that the only 
way you can arrest that trend away from the farm is to have economic 
conditions in agriculture as favorable and attractive as possible, not 
only economic conditions, but living conditions, road facilities, school 
facilities, medical facilities. 

Everything enters into the picture as far as making rural life com- 
parable to urban life. ; 

Senator Youna. Farmers do not like to take a bath in a washtub, 
or to carry the water from outside into the kitchen. The farmer likes 
a bathtub and the other conveniences of a modern home. 

Senator Ettenper. All right, will you proceed, please, Mr. Geissler. 

(Schedules from the justifications follow:) 


Conservation and use of agricultural land resources 


On direct | On funds 





appropria- available 
on basis basis 

Aapebometthen Dek; U008 it th ee ee eA eek es $260, 000, 000 | $260, 000, 000 

Ficed BRohabititation Aot: 10GB. gis iii cs nth od see lnbobicaid tine dhdsae ok 16, 480, 000 16, 480, 000 
Add increased borrowing in 1952 from Commodity Credit Corporation under 
authority contained in sec. 391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 

1938 for purchase of advance conservation materials for 1952 program .......|.......-..---- 25, 000, 000 

SNE oo cnn inwdbdnenabeba cubeh ookecdddencd chin cada schuleltn 276, 480,000 |. 301, 480, 000 

lini cvickg beets cescebcae oonniel coca ameaeaaad 256, 500, 000 256, 500, 000 





OR igi sin ds kk nk- es Sst - daha a —19, 980,000 | —44, 980, 000 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 (on the basis of available funds) 


To assist farmers in carrying out conservation measures.__..... — $38, 317, 957 
For increased use of county and community committeemen to 

provide additional assistance to farmers in carrying out the 

most effective conservation program consistent with need_ +8, 057, 058 
An increase of approximately 14 percent in rates of pay for 

county office personnel as of July 1, 1952, to bring salaries 

more in line with those paid by private employers and Federal 

agencies for similar work _- - - - - - - +1, 754, 142 
For part of pay adjustment costs pursuant to Public Law 201 +6, 757 
Decrease for the nonrecurring item provided in 1952 for farm 

land restoration program in flood-stricken areas____._._._._.. —16, 480, 000 


The agricultural conservation program is operated on a calendar (crop) year 
basis. The 1951 program which closed December 31, 1951, is financed from 
funds proyided in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act. In that act, the 
Congress authorized the formulation and administration of a 1952 agricultural 
conservation program amounting to $256,500,000, for which program the 1953 
budget estimate is submitted, as reflected in the project statement below. 


Project statement Sonne shown include pay ie costs) 





On a program basis 


Project 


1950 (fiscal | 1951 (fiscal | Increase (+) | 1952 (fiscal 


| year 1951) year 1952) or de- year 1953) 
| (estimated) | (estimated) | crease (—) | (estimated) 
| 


Agricultural conservation program: | 
Conservation aids to farmers_ --.- .-..| $253, 827, 706 | $259,817, 957 |—$38, 317,957 | $221, 500, 000 
PMA County Committee operating | 

20, 284,000 | 20,284,000 | +9, 811, 200 30, 095, 200 

National and State office operating expenses 4, 966, 000 | 4, 898, 043 +6, 757 4, 904, 800 

Subtotal... . 279, 077, 706 | 286, 000, 000 | “28, 500, 000, 256, 500, 000 

Farm land restoration program in flood- | | 


stricken areas ; 16, 480, 000 | —16, 480, 000 


Total pay adjustment costs... .............-.-- By ~ (332, 663) | 46, 7 7] [339, 420] 
Total available. 279, 077,706 | 301,480,000 | —44. 980,060 | 256, 500, 000 
Adjustments: Difference in amount used for 
advance purchase of conservation materials 
and services from prior fiseal year appropria- 
tion for current program and amount to be | 
used for advance purchase of conservation | 
materials and services from current fiscal | 
year appropriation for ensuing calendar year +8, 165, 152 | Bee AS 
Received by loan from CCC 50,000 | —46, 000, 000 
Repayment of loan from OC C_..............-- ae | +21, 000, 000 | 
Reduction pursuant to sec, 1214 








Total appropriation or estimate 282, 500, 000 276, 480, 000. 


Advance authorization for the 1958 agricultural conservation program 

The budget estimates propose an authorization for the 1953 agricultural con- 
servation program amounting to $256,500,000, the same level as that authorized 
by the Congress for the 1952 program. 

Mr. Geisster. I will proceed now with the various items, the 
individual items, in my prepared statement. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. I note it is rather voluminous. Could you just 
submit it for inclusion in the record, Mr. Geissler? 

Then you can high light it, or we ‘will ask you questions. 

Mr. Grisstur. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENpER. That will be inserted into the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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CONSERVATION AND UsE oF AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 


1953 program authorization 


The 1953 budget estimates provide for an authorization for the 1953 agricultural 
conservation program of $256,500,000, the same as the authorization for the 
1952 program approved by the Congress in the 1952 appropriation bill. It also 
provides, of course, for an appropriation of $256,500,000 to carry out the 1952 
authorization. We feel strongly that $256,500,000 is the minimum authorization 
that should be approved, considering the heavy demands for production of food 
and fiber facing this Nation now and for future years, and considering the con- 
servation job that must be done. 

It is particularly necessary now that the agricultural conservation program be 
strengthened in every way possible because of unprecedented demands on the 
agricultural production plant during the current emergency period. These 
heavy production demands are accelerating soil losses and making heavy drains 
upon water, range, and woodland resources. Despite the present widespread use 
of conservation measures, this Nation is losing outright each year the equivalent 
of about one-half million acres of productive land through soil losses. This 
Nation dare not let farm production decline. The population of the United 
States is growing by more than 2 million persons a year. By 1975, it is estimated 
that there will be 38 million more people in this country. Based on present 
production rates, it would be necessary to increase cropland acreage by 100 
million acres. These acres will not be available. To take care of the normal needs 
of this population will mean making every five of the present acres produce as much 
as six. One of the major factors in building up and maintaining yield per acre is 
increased use of conservation practices such as improving pastures, using green- 
manure crops, and proper use of lime and phosphate. Experience has demon- 
strated that assistance under the agricultural conservation program is one of the 
best means of getting the job done. 


Administrative expense limitation 


The budget under this item also provides for a limitation of $35,000,000 on 
administrative and other operating expenses for the agricultural conservation 
program, an increase of $9,817,957 over the limitation effective for the current 
fiscal year. This increase would not involve an increase in appropriation, but 
instead would increase the portion of the total appropriation that may be used for 
operating expenses. Of the total increase in limitation, $8,057,058 is requested 
for increased use of county and community committeemen to make possible a 
new approach toward assisting farmers in developing and carrying out the most 
effective conservation program consistent with the needs on each farm. Of the 
remainder of the increase, $1,754,142 is to provide for an increase of approximately 
14 percent in pay for county office personnel (excluding committeemen) and 
ron is to place on an annual basis pay adjustments provided under Public 

w 201. 

I will explain our thinking with respect to each of these increases separately. 

New approach to agricultural conservation program.—The sole purpose of the 
first increase in limitation I mentioned ($8,057,058) is to increase the effectiveness 
of the conservation activities of the Department. This would be done by taking 
definite action to assure that the conservation practices carried out on each farm 
with Government assistance are those which are most urgently needed on that 
farm. ‘The method we propose to use has been proven on an experimental basis 
to be successful in getting more conservation accomplished for each dollar of 
Jovernment funds spent. It would involve increased use of community and 
county committeemen in ascertaining that the practices on each farm which are 
approved for Government assistance are those- practices which existing Soil 
Conservation Service or other plans indicate are those which are needed most 
and which probably would not be carried out to the extent desired without 
Government assistance. . 

This approach is desirable because of the urgent need for maximum conservation 
of the productive capacity of the soils of this country and the consequent need to 
get the most out of every dollar spent for conservation assistance. It is also an 
integral part of the attempt of the Department to strengthen and unify its over-all 
conservation activities. We believe these efforts will tie in directly with recom- 
mendations made by this committee. or 

A better selection of the practices to be performed on each farm will make more 
effective the work of the Soil Conservation Service, which will cooperate in the 
technical phases of the work done, the Extension Service and other Department 
agencies with functions in the field of conservation of natural resources. Where 
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a conservation plan for an individual farm has been developed by the farmer 
with the assistance of the Soil Conservation Service, or by others, this plan will 
form the basis for determining which conservation needs on that farm should be 
taken care of first. Where no formal plan has been developed, the combined 
knowledge of the farmer and the community committeeman will form the basis 
for these determinations. Before any practices involving Federal assistance are 
carried out they must be approved by the county committee. 

The Department is convinced that the use of $8,057,058 requested for increased 
use of committeemen will result in a far greater conservation accomplishment 
with aveilable funds than would be otherwise achieved. The additional funds 
would be used exclusively for payment for additional county and community 
committeemen’s time and mileage allowances. No expansion in office personnel 
is contemplated. 

County office pay.—The second increase in limitation which I mentioned is for 
the purpose of increasing the rates of pay of county office personnel in order to 
bring them more in line with the rates paid by commercial and Federal agencies 
for comparable work. These employees perform most of the administrative and 
clerical work in the administration of PMA programs at the county level, and it 
is important that they be well-trained and competent to perform their duties. 

For a number of years, there has been a heavy turn-over in personnel because 
private employers in the same locality pay higher wages for similar work. Accord- 
ing to the latest available information, salaries paid by private industry are about 
one-third higher than those paid in the county offices. _ This has made it difficult 
for county offices to recruit and retain employees. Now that some of the county 
offices of the Department are being consolidated, the situation is aggravated 
because some of the county offices of the other agencies in the Department pay 
classified civil-service salaries, which are considerably higher. The increase re- 
quested will enable the Production and Marketing Administration to make 
adjustments in rates of pav so that they will be more nearly in line with salaries 
paid by other agencies and local private employers. 

We recently made a survey in selected counties in each State which clearly 
shows that the rates of pay for county office employees are out of line with going 
rates for comparable work in the respective areas. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you know what the House did with respect 
to the administrative expense limitation? 

Mr. Gurssuter. Mr. Beach will talk on that. 

Mr. Buacu. The House reduced the request for the expense limita- 
tion by $5 million. They made the limitation $30 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you:tell us how that will affect your pro- 
gram; that is, this cut of $5 million? 

Mr. Geissier. Yes. 

Might we go into an explanation as to what we had in mind in this 
new approach, Senator? I think that is pertinent to the discussion 
of the effect that this House cut will have on that approach. 

Senator ELLENDER. What I would like to have you do for the benefit 
of this committee, in any summary you might make, is to tell us of 
whatever action the House has taken with respect to any cuts made 
and what effect it is going to have on your program. 

For instance, I have here in mind—and we had the same situation 
last year—that you have asked $256,500,000 for soil conservation for 
the current year, and the Budget has suggested and the House has 
allowed $250 million for the following year. 

Mr. Guetssimer. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I do not suppose you find any fault with the 
$250 million; but, in respect to the $6,500,000 cut, even though that 
is made, we always have a method by which we can recapture that. 
| believe that is what we did last vear. 
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EFFECTS OF HOUSE COMMITTEE REDUCTION 


Mr. Getsster. I will ask Mr. Beach to explain that to you. 

Mr. Breacu. We can borrow from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, against the next year’s appropriation, up to $50 million. Our 
plan this year bese 5 for borrowing $46 million, if we got the full 
amount of the appropriation of $256,500,000. 

If we were to get $250 million with an expense limitation of $35 
million, we would have to borrow $4 million additional, or a total of 
$50 million, from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In addition, we would have to reduce our advance purchases of 
conservation materials and services for the following year by approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. If the expense limitation were set at $32,500,000, 
we could still carry out the 1952 program as authorized and meet the 
extimated requirements for conservation materials and services for the 
1953 program by borrowing $50 million from the CCC. 

Senator ELLeENDER. That will not effect the current year, will it?— 
what you say about reducing your purchases by $2% million? 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir; it will be in the next year’s program. 

Senator ELtenperR. The budget has recommended $250 million; is 
that right? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir; that is the House committee recommended 
$250 million for the 1953 program authorization—the budget figure 
was $256,500,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are not complaining about that, are you? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. While we are on that subject, last year the 
same question arose with respect to what you asked for for the current 
year. I believe there was a difference of 4 or 5 or 6 million dollars. 

Can you tell us how you actually came out? Who was right and 
who was wrong? 

Mr. Beacu. It worked out just as I explained earlier. We bor- 
rowed more from the Commodity Credit Corporation than we original- 
ly planned to borrow. 

Senator ELLENDER. In order to use that as a guide as to what to 
do this year, I wish you would put in a statement showing specifically 
what you recommended last year and how your recommendations were 
accurate, so that we can use that, as I said, as a yardstick, to be guided 
for this year. 

Mr. GerssLER. We will be very glad to do that. 

annie Evitenper. Can you put that in the record at a convenient 
place? 

Mr. Getsster. We shall be glad to provide that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Hsnancing agricultural conservation program 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 


Budget esti- Appropria- | Budget esti- House com- 
mate | tionact | mate | mittee bill 


Amount. _.| $285, 000, 000 | $260, 000, 000 | $256, 500, 000 | $250, 000, 000 
Repay ment of loan obtained from Commodity | 

Credit Corporation in prior fiscal year__. -_. | 23, 750, 000 | —21, 000,000 | —46, 000,000 | —46, 000, 000 
National, State, and county committee oper- | 

ating expenses. - ; heii etn 5, 250, 000 | —25, 182,043 | —35, 000,000 | —30, 000, 000 


Net available for program expenses -.- 236, 000,000 | 213,817,957 | 175,500,000 | 174, 000, 000 
Program commitments for prior calendar year | | | | 

program out of current estimate or een opria- | | 

OA ate oweee | , 869, 599 | —194, 355, 477 |—156, 037, 520 | —156, 037, 520 


Amount available for advance purchase of con- | 
servation materials and services out of current | 
estimate or appropriation for program start- | 
ing on Jan. 1 of fiscal year _- | , 130, 401 | 

Additional amount to be borrowed from the | 
Commodity Credit Corporation under au- | 
thority of section 391 (ce) of Agricultural | 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to meet 
estimated requirements for advance pur- | 
chases of conservation materials‘and services | 
during the first 6 months of the calendar year 23, 750, 000 +46, 000, 000 | +46, 000, 000 +-47, 500, 000 


19, 462, 480 19, 462, 480 17, 962, 480 


| 
| 


Total estimated amount required for pur- | 
chase of conservation materials and | 
services for grants to farmers cooper- 
ating in the program during the first 6 | 
months of the program year under au- | | 
thorization contained in current ¢ = | 
priation or estimate for we calen- | | 





dar year program....................- , 880, | 65, 462, 480 65, 462, 480 
| 


65, 462, 4€0 


NEW APPROACH TO AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. With reference to your statement that you have 
submitted, Mr. Geissler, where you speak of your new approach to the 
agricultural conservation program, what about your plan of your 
committeemen, or someone working from the farm level leaving it to 
the farmer to select that which he thinks would do him more good? 

Mr. Getssuter. ‘That is exactly what this plan involves here, 
Senator. 

Senator ELLenpER. Do you not think it is a good practice to con- 
tinue that? 

Mr. GerssLer. Let me comment on it in this way: There has in the 
past been a considerable amount of criticism from congressional com- 
mittees, such as this committee and the House appropriations sub- 
committee. 

Senator ELLenperR. And some justified. 

Mr. Gerssurr. A lot of it justified. 

There has been criticism that our past operation of the agricultural 
conservation program, which operated on sort of a “cafeteria-style’’ 
basis, in which you set out a series of practices and the farmer pretty 
much selected the kind of practice he wanted to carry out, did not 
always result in getting the most conservation for the dollars spent. 


96708—52 
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It also resulted in the problem you pointed out a while ago, that 
we, year after year, are paying for the same practice being carried out 
on that farm after it has been established as a regular part of that 
farm operation and has demonstrated its value to such an extent that 
it probably should be carried out with the farmer’s own funds. 

What we are intending to do under this approach is that where 
there is a Soil Conservation Service plan, where they have determined 
what the needed practices are, our committeemen, after training by 
technicians provided by the Soil Conservation Service, will contact 
the farmers in connection with the practices they want to carry out 
and get assistance from agricultural conservation funds. 

With those plans in existence, they will furnish the basis for that 
determination. The community committeemen will discuss with those 
farmers those plans, and he will recommend that only the practices 
which are most needed be carried out with Federal assistance. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose the farmer does not carry out the plan 
and he still chooses practices of his own; what then? 

Mr. Getsster. The practices will have to be approved before they 
are carried out, or there will be no assistance payment made. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that it is not left to the farmer to select the 
ones he desires; is that right? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

We don’t propose to make this an arbitrary, prohibitive thing 
but it is a matter of discussing with the committeeman who is familiar 
with the community and knows the needs of that community, with the 
guidance of the Soil Conservation Service technicians who work in the 
area‘and the farmer who also knows that area. 

Senator ELLtenpER. You have more or less operated, then, on a 
basis of take it or leave it. 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

Senator Maysnank. Will that in the end save money? 

Of course, I know you are going to ask for additional authorization 
to better the farmer, so to speak, but, in the end, will there be a saving 
because of the production from the farm and the methods that might 
be agreed upon by the farmer and the committeeman? 

Senator ELLENDER. You will get more for your dollar. 


PLAN INVOLVES INCREASED USE OF COUNTY COMMITTEEMEN 


Mr. Getsster. In the end, we will get considerable more conserva- 
tion for the dollars spent. 

And I want to point out that this plan involves the increased use 
of community committeemen to do this job. That is why the increase 
came into the picture that we asked for. 

Now, understand, that is not an increase in total appropriations. 
The total appropriation remains at $256 or $250 million, whichever 
is approved. 

But this is the limitation within that appropriation as to the 
amount that can be used for administrative expenses. 

Senator Younc. Do you mean by that the committeemen wil! 
travel to each farm, go over each farm plant, and try to persuade the 
farmer to change his views, or will this be done in community meetings 
where the farmers are called in? 
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Mr. Getssuer. It can be done both ways, Senator. You know 
how community meetings are. That is a good place to explain the 
plan and get general acceptance of it, but as far as the individual 
farmer is concerned, that will have to be worked out between the 
committeemen and the farmer sitting down together and discussing 
the needs of that particular farm. 

So, for the most part, I think it will mean contact with the indi- 
vidual farmer. 

Senator ELtenper. What method will you pursue in educating 
committeemen as to these various plans? Do you expect to spend 
money? 

Mr. Grtsster. There will be training of community committee- 
men. 

Senator ELtenperR. And is that where your additional expenses 
are going to be? 

Mr. Getssumr. Yes, sir; training, plus the contract work. 

Senator MayBanxK. Does that include travel and everything in 
connection with it? 


COOPERATION WITH SCS IN TRAINING COUNTY COMMITTEEMEN 


Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

You will understand that since about a year ago, under a memo- 
randum issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, the work of the Soil 
Conservation Service and the agricultural conservation program was 
coordinated and integrated to a point now where the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service does all of the technical work and furnishes the technical 
guidance for any agricultural conservation program practices carried 
out which require that sort of guidance. 

Under this proposed plan, the community committeemen would be 
trained by the Soil Conservation technicians for several days. Of 
course, in the over-all, the most needed conservation is known best in 
the counties, and part of the building of the program is in the counties, 
you understand. 

With about 2 days’ training work, or something like that in connec- 
tion with these particular practices the committeemen will be able to 
work effectively with the farmers in their localities. When it comes 
to staking out terraces or doing the engineering work, the Soil Con- 
servation technicians will do that. 

What I am talking about has to do with the selection and prior 
approval of what we will assist the farmer to pay for, and that is all 
involved in this increase we are talking about. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


You asked me a while ago about the effect of the reduction in the 
limitation that the House committee provided, that is, what effect 
that would have. We figured this out rather carefully. We are 
carrying out this kind of approach in only one county in each State 
in 1952, because we did not have the funds we needed this year to go 
straight across the board. 

In order to get some experience end in order to get some basis for 
our determination, we are doing it for one county in each State. 
Predicated op that, we determined that, whereas, in 1952, 4.8 days 
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will be used by community committeemen on ACP work. It will 
take about 15 man-days, or an increase of about 10 man-days, for 
this new kind of approach. 

Now, the $5 million less, of course, cuts by more than half the 
increase that we figure we would need. So, you see, that will cut the 
15 days down to 8.7 days. 

We feel very strongly that it would retard the beneficial effect we 
would look to get from this kind of an approach in weeding out these 
repeat practices and in trying to get the practices carried out that are 
needed most and not the ones that the farmer figures he can probably 
carry out easier and earn his money the easiest way. 

Senator Youne. Do you contemplate doing this in_all counties? 

Mr. Getsster. In 1953 we can with the increase requested in the 
expense limitation in the 1953 budget. 

Senator Young. I would rather see you approach it on a crop- 
insurance basis, where you gradually expand. 

Mr. Getssier. Of course, that could be done. But it would mean 
that in a considerable number of counties we would still be operating 
under the cafeteria basis for some additional years. 

Senator ELtenper. In the event that you cannot obtain the 
consent of Congress to go along with you for this whole amount, could 
you not more or less use the counties that you can handle in the 
manner which you are now proposing so that, as years go by, you 
would use those countries that have your new method as a demon- 
stration to those who are not following that method? 

Mr. Getsster. Of course, on the es of the allowance by the 
House committee, we could go into about a third of the counties in 
the United States next year. 

Senator Youne. You could pick out the counties where you 
thought the poorer soil-conservation practices were being followed; 
is that right? 

Mr. Getsster. We could do that. But I think it would mean 
that in the other two-thirds of the counties we would not be getting 
the kind of conservation results that we could get by wider use of 
this approach. 

I would like to point out again that this does not involve an merease 
in the total appropriation. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. Gerssuer. It is simply a shift of the use of funds within the 
appropriation items as a whole. 

Senator ELLENDER. This would not involve many more employees, 
would it? 

Mr. Getsster. It would primarily involve the use of community 
committeemen to a greater extent than in the past. In the past we 
used them 4.8 days per year—that is the estimate for 1952. 

Senator ELLENDER. What would this make it? 

Mr. Grissier. About 15 days. 

Senator ELteNpER. That is per year? 

Mr. Getssier. Correct. 

Senator Maypanx. That is just a little over a day a month? 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes. oe 

Senator Youne. That would be done mostly in the wintertime, 
would it? 

Mr. Geisster. It would be done prior to the planting season 
generally, prior to the time any practices would be carried out. 
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When I came with the Production and Marketing Administration 
about a year ago, this was one of the first things that we sought to look 
into, this agricultural conservation program. At that time, or shortly 
afterward, 1 brought in Mr. Mays, who is to my left, who is a farmer 
from Tennessee, a county committeeman for a number of years. 

Senator Youna. That is why you started it? 

Mr. Getssuter. That is right. 

Mr. Mays, after he came in here, was discussing this program, 
and I gave him an indication of the fact that we needed some change 
in this approach; needed to get the answer to all these criticisms, and 
I think Mr. Mays has done a remarkable job with his people in 
developing this new program. 

You might have something to add, Mr. Mays. 

Mr. Mays. I think Mr. Geissler has covered fairly well what the 
proposed plan is for the year 1952, as far as we are able to go. 

I would like to comment on the program as it is now being carried 
out in the one county in each State in the year 1952. 


USE OF EXPERIMENTAL COUNTIES IN 1952 


As Mr. Geissler indicated, we do have in each State one experimental 
county in the year 1952, in which we are attempting to carry out the 
same type of program that we would like to apply to all counties in 
1953. 

In this one county in each State, before the contact was started by 
community committeemen, a training meeting was held in which all 
of the agencies of Agriculture and the farm leaders in the county 
participated. 

That included the Soil Conservation Service, the Extension Service, 
the Farmers Home Administration, and others, in the county. 

These community committeemen were trained as to the programs 
of other agencies in agriculture, so that they could, when talking to the 
farmer, talk with him somewhat on what the Soil Conservation 
Service was able to do for him and what the Extension Service would 
be able to do, as well as our own programs. 

Senator Young. It I might interrupt there, do you work with the 
veterans farm-training program? 

Mr. Mays. Yes, sir. In many cases the vocational agricultural 
farm program has assisted with the training. 

Senator ELLenper. I have a question, Mr. Mays. 

What improvement, if any, have you noticed as to those counties 
in which you were carrying out the program that you contemplate 
carrying out in all counties? 

Mr. Mays. We have noticed a definite improvement from several 
different angles, at least four or five, and I would like to talk briefly 
about those improvements, from each of the different angles. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSERVATION PRACTICES IN EXPERIMENTAL 
COUNTIES 


One is a trend toward more permanent type of practices. We had 
hoped, when we started this approach, in one county in each State, 
that we would get the farmers voluntarily, without any coercion 
other than education or by talking with them about the need on 
their farm, to swing to a more permanent type of practice. 
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That definitely has been proved true in the counties. The trend 
runs from 10 to 20-odd percent toward a more permanent-type practice 
of those participating in the program. 

We think that is quite a good change in 1 year. 

One other point I want to make is that we have increased partici- 
pation. I don’t mean by that that we are just trying to find a fellow 
to participate in the program, but there are acres out there in all 
States, like you have said about your particular State, Senator, where 
os has not been any conservation carried out at all on individual 

arms. 

With this approach, with the community committeemen going from 
farm to farm, we find we are getting farmers on most of those acres 
to request assistance to carry on something very badly needed on the 
farms that have not been participating in the program of any agri- 
cultural agency in the past. That trend has been pretty wide. In 
one community, I believe the participation more than doubled; it 
went up from about 38 percent to 88 this year. 

In another county, the increase was from somewhere around 45 to 
90 percent. That means that in those counties, the special program 
counties, we have been able to reach most of the areas that have not 
been reached in the past. 

Another thing is the use of Soil Conservation Service farm plans. 

Mr. Gerssuer. If I may make a point there, that means that we 
have not increased the program money to the county. That simply 
means there will be smaller payments, but more people receiving them. 


BROADENING OF CONSERVATION PROGRAM BASE 


Senator ELLeNprER. That is what I was going to ask after Mr. Mays 
got through. 

But since Mr. Geissler raised the question, Mr. Mays, let me ask 

ou: Were all of these additional efforts put out by the farmers? 
Were you able to carry those out without increasing funds? 

Mr. Mays. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. What happens then is that the money utilized 
is made to go further; is that right? 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

Senator EL.tenper. In other words, it is spread over a greater 
area, so that the farmers who carry on the practice will necessarily 
get just a little less. 

Mr. Getssier. It will mean that a good many farmers would 
carry out practices for which they don’t get paid at all, and practices 
for which they get paid less than they have in the past; which will 
mean, in the aggregate, hore conservation. 

Senator ELLenpEr. Looking into the future, suppose that you 
should be successful in having this new approach applied in all counties 


of the States; do you anticipate that the Congress would be called 
upon to appropriate more funds? That might be a pertinent question. 

Mr. Getsster. I don’t know. The future would have to determine 
that. 
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DECREASING PROPORTION OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


But I think we can point out this—that since the beginning of the 
program, we have constantly decreased in the carrying out of practices 
the contribution made by the Federal Government. 

In the early days of the program we figured out our payments at a 
pretty high rate of the cost of carrying out practices. As I remember, 
in 1937 and 1938 our payments equaled about 75 or 80 percent of the 
cost of the practice. I believe the average contribution now would 
probably be in the neighborhood of 40 percent of the cost of the 
practice. If that trend can be maintained, if the educational effort 
takes hold and we quit paying for some of these repeat practices and 
find that the farmers still carry them out, it is entirely conceivable that 
we could step up the amount of practices carried out without increasing 
the funds, Senator. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Of course, you have not had sufficient time yet 
to make that determination as to whether or not they will keep these 
old practices going. 

Mr. Geissver. That is right. That is why my answer was based 
on the experience we have had so far, which has indicated that we can 
decrease the Federal contribution as our educational efforts begin to 
take effect on the farms. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent, if any, have the farmers re- 
fused to follow the advice of committeemen? 


COOPERATION AT COUNTY LEVEL 


Mr. Mays. It has been very, very small. I just don’t have the 


figure before me on that particular question, but I do remember that 
in the reports from some of the counties—and let me say here we are 
keeping pretty close touch with the counties, getting a monthly report 
of their progress—in a good many counties we have had remarks 
such as that the farmers are all going along and think this is the right 
approach to the conservation problem. 

I believe that I remember in one report maybe there was a notation 
that two or three farmers had said they just do not want this approach, 
or something of that kind. 

But, in the main, the cooperation has been good between the other 
agencies, the farmers and nonfarmers. 

The agencies in all the counties have cooperated to the fullest extent 
with the approach. 

Before we began this work in each county, we, of course cleared 
with the heads of agencies at this level what we were attempting to 
do and got their approval of the method to be employed out there. 
They were very enthusiastic, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Extension Service, the Farmers Home Administration, the Forest 
Service, and all those connected with agriculture. 

They have given us every assistance at the county level in working 
with the farmers. The farmers, as a whole, have accepted the pro- 
gram well, 

In a good many counties we have had meetings where nonfarm 
people attended and heard the explanation of what we were intending 
to do. Their remarks have certainly been that this is the right ap- 
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proach to the problem and certainly will get more and better con- 
servation for the amount of money expended. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you had any farmers who practiced soi 
conservation in the past and who, under this approach, have given 
up, have said they would not go along? 

Mr. Mays. I don’t remember that we have. 1 don’t believe that 
we have, at least. 

I will tell you what did happen in one county. When it was 
pointed out to the farmers that had been participating in the pro- 
gram over a good many years that there would be much less money 
for them now under this approach because of a much wider participa- 
tion than in the past, they said, “That is all right with us because we 
want to reach those acres that need assistance so badly.” 

Their attitude by and large is good. I just don’t know that we 
have any farmers that have not participated. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Are you through with your statement, Mr. 
Mays? 

Mr. Mays. I had one or two other points. 

Senator Youna. Do you mean that there are many farmers that do 
not need attention? There certainly are many that follow good soil 
conservation practices now. If you have farmers like that in the com- 
munity, do you still contact them or do you bypass them? 

Mr. Mays. In this one county in each State this year, we are trying 
to contact all the farmers. We are trying to visit with the farmer. 
We are recommending that the community committeemen take suffic- 
ient time to go over the conservation needs of the farm, to look over 
the plans that may have been made for the farm by any agency of 
agriculture, the Soil Conservation Service, or any other, and then talk 
with the farmer about what is needed to be done there, That is in the 
hope that if he has been one of these fellows that has gone along with 
repeat practices year after year, and that if there is not some other 
needed conservation that he has not given attention to in the past, he 
will say maybe he should not stay in the program. 

But if there is some other practice—and in most cases we find that 
there is—of a more permanent type that he can switch his assistance 
to—and in most cases that is what has happened—he should request 
assistance on that practice. We feel that the trend with the com- 
munity committeeman contact toward a permanent-type practice is 
even more than we had any reason to expect when we started the 
approach. 

We are very happy about that trend because, in most cases, farmers 
that have just used some repeat practice year after year say, ‘Yes, I 
see the need of doing sort of first things first now and building up here 
something on the farm that is needed very badly, that I have neglected, 
and I would like to request assistance in whatever amount is available 
in carrying out this most needed practice.” 

Mr. Guisster. Does that cover your statement, Mr. Mays? 

Mr. Mays. Yes. 
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COUNTY OFFICE PAY 


Mr. Geissiter. Mr. Chairman, as to the item of county office pay, 
| would like to add this: You understand, of course, that the employees 
in the county PMA offices are not classified civil-service employees. 
Consequently, they are not covered by the pay increases passed by 
Congress in rec ent years, and because ‘of the shortage of money, the 
rates of pay have just not been adjusted. 

So we find ourselves in the position now, as I pointed out in the state- 
ment, that not only, when we consolidate the Soil Conservation Service 
and Farmers Home people and the PMA in one office, do we have 
folks doing comparable work where the classified civil service employ- 
ees of Soil Conservation Service and Farmers Home are getting about 
a third more money than the county association employees under 
PMA, but the same sort of discrepancy exists in salaries between their 
salaries and those of private employees. 

Senator E.tenpER. Why is it they are not under classified civ! 
service? 

Mr. GeissLer. Will you explain that, Mr. Beach? 

Mr. Beacu. They are largely per diem workers, who work when and 
as the work shows up. 

Senator ELLenpeR. I am talking about those on the permanent 
basis, who work under the same program. 

Mr. Bracu. In the county offices? 

Senator ELLENpDeER. Yes. 

Mr. Bracu. Originally, the total expenses of the county com- 
mittees were met by deductions from the payments due to the farmers. 
That philosophy has been followed through in the operations of the 
county committees since that time. 

We consider the cost of operating the county offices as an adminis- 
trative cost of making payments to the farmers under the conservation 
program, and, of course, they are utilized also for other programs of 
the Department, such as price support, agricultural production pro- 
grams, and other Production and Marketing programs. 

A part of the cost is for the community and county committeemen 
who actually do most of the program work with farmers. The 
others are what you might call the full-time people in the county 
office, the secretary-treasurer, the clerk, and possibly an administra- 
tive officer. The county and community committeemen are farmers 
and are elected by the farmers. The full-time and part-time help in 
the county offices are local people who are well acquainted with 
farming and local farm problems. We feel that in view of our limited 
funds we have better people for less money than if they were under 
civil service. 

Mr. Grtster. They have always operated as sort of associations 
controlled by people elected by the farmers within that county, but 
using Federal funds. They have never been classified as Federal 
employees. 

Senator ELtenper. Is there anything further, Mr. Geissler? 

Mr. Gersster. That is all on this ACP item. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have any more questions, Senator 
Young? 

Senator Youna. No. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


(Schedules from the justifications follow :) 


Agricultural production programs 


Appropriation act, 1952, and base for 1953_-_......-....-.-..----- $10, 000, 000 
TE RENE, NO igo 8 ccna pondgtein anaes money enn ae 15, 000, 000 
mpnbniae fo 22s Ul ek CST eel a eo Fees oe +5, 000, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1953 


A decrease due to elimination of nonrecurring expenses for comple- 

tion of work on 1950 cotton marketing OGR Rs om oa i — 206, 608 
To assure needed production of crops in short supply and for assist- 

ance to farmers in obtaining equipment and materials necessary 

to achieve the needed production -.-..-.....-.---.-..-.------ +4, 664, 546 
For increased rates of pay for PMA county office personnel to bring 

them more in line with rates paid in industry and Federal agencies 

for pompargine WOkK.—. 5. 5. a; cee < -~- Soin ty iitg oie ie AA ee +542, 062 


Project statement 




















Increases or decreases 
| | ————— 
1952 | Increased | 1953 
Project | 1951 | (estimate) {rates of pay, | (estimate) 
county Other 
| Office per- 
| | sonnel | 
Cee Seiad Mee oes Se el 
. Acreage allotments and marketing | 
quotas___._-. émidinndivbnkis ddanaineulls INO, Mae. | OE CORO i +$382, 903 | —$206, 608 $5, 979, 136 
. Production goals and assistance to | 
farmers. .-- dno duhaatinscdensdaaaftinesinn noses) mem aNGaee 1) Nee Gee +4, 008, 546 | 9, 020, 864 
Unobligated balance ____- 5 FO eee a ha li “a 
Total pay adjustment or estimate. ________ |[_- sift -[206, #20) -- ~ 1 (+6, 890) | (212, 510} 
Total available ____- Pan 23, 050, 000 | 10,000,000 | +542, 062 44, 457, 938 15, 000, 000. 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214______.--.-|-49, 250, 000 | } 
Total appropriation or estimate - - - _- | 32, 300, 000 | 10, 000, 000 | 





| 


The appropriation under this heading provides funds for two important lines 
of work. One is the work on acreage allotments and marketing quotas on pea- 
nuts and tobacco which are made mandatory by law. The other is the work on 
production goals, including assistance to farmers in obtaining critically needed 
materials and facilities for production. Our budget request is for $15,000,000 
for these activities, or $5,000,000 more than is available for 1952. The increase 
requested is primarily for work on production goals and assistance to farmers to 
assure an adequate effort to expand needed production to the desired levels. 
We consider this work to be of the utmost importance to the success of this 
country’s effort to prepare to defend itself. 

I cannot overemphasize the fact that it is going to take a large amount of 
coordinated effort to get the needed agricultural commodities produced in suffici- 
ent amounts. To be sure of adequate supplies of the particular foods and fibers 
needed, farmers must be thoroughly informed as to what is required, why it is 
required, and what is available to get it produced. The farmers of the Nation 
represent between 5 and 6 million independent Rg to. plants, each capable 
of producing one or more specific commodities. The Department of Agriculture 


has been assigned the responsibility for seeing that each of these millions of 
individual producers directs his efforts so that there will be produced in the 
aggregate the quantities of specific commodities most urgently required. We 
know of only one effective way to carry out this responsibility and that is to 
advise the producers in each locality, and in some instances individually, specifi- 
cally what the Nation needs them to produce in order that the national needs 
for each item may be met, and to assist these producers in obtaining the materials 
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and facilities which they must have to accomplish the desired production. This 
is not a simple task. 

The problem of obtaining desired agricultural production and that of obtaining 
desired industrial production is similar with respect to advising producers what 
is needed. It is quite different in terms of location and numbers of production 
plants to be informed. Industrial production is concentrated. Agricultural pro- 
duction is widely dispersed. In other respects also, the problem is quite differ- 
ent. This is particularly true with respect to the incentives provided producers 
to direct their efforts as desired. Farmers have no cost-plus contracts; no tax- 
amortization plans, and are paid no bonuses or commissions for their extra effort 
to produce more in the national interest. They must rely heavily on the con- 
tinuing efforts of the Department of Agriculture toward assisting them in the 
orderly marketing of their crops. They must rely also on the Department of 
Agriculture, particularly the county and community PMA committees, for assist- 
ance in obtaining fertilizers, pesticides, machinery, equipment and spare parts, 
and farm labor needed to grow and harvest their crops. The Department of 
Agriculture is the responsible claimant agency for steel and other materials for 
agriculture under the Defense Production Act. Department representations be- 
fore the defense agencies have their origin in the grass roots in the counties and 
States where basic information on needs for materials must be determined. 

County and community committees are called upon to supply these basic data 
so sound claims for needed materials can be made in behalf of agriculture. There 
is also a continuing need for periodic checks with committeemen on requirements 
for essential defense materials as shifts in the supply situation take place or spot 
needs develop. Furthermore, committees are called upon by farmers directly to 
render a great deal of service in helping to locate needed supplies, equipment, 
fertilizers, insecticides, etc. 

The most pressing problem in agricultural production today is the shortage of 
feed grains. These commodities are the raw materials of the livestock industry. 
Without them, adequate numbers of beef cattle, hogs, lambs, dairy cattle, and 
poultry cannot be fed. Without feed for these animals and poultry, the Nation 
will not have sufficient supplies of meat, milk, cheese, butter, and eggs and other 
poultry products. The situation is such that if enough acres are not planted to 
feed grains, and if enough feed grains are not produced, a heavy liquidation of 
the livestock population would result. It takes a number of vears to rebuild beef 
and dairy production. It is not difficult to foresee the inflationary pressure that 
would be generated by a shortage of these commodities, to sav nothing of the 
effect of the lack of them for feeding both the civilian and military population. 

The recent report of farmers’ intentions to plant presented some very dis- 
appointing prospects with respect to 1952 crops of feed grains. It indicates that, 
unless farmers change their plans, production of the four major feed grains in 1952 
will be about 121 million tons, which is about 7 million tons, or 6 percent, below 
the goal. The prospective acreage for four feed grains is about 1.5 million acres 
below the 1951 acreage, and more than 9 million acres below the goals. If 
these estimates are not modified by farmers changing their plans, stock positions 
will be too low and a less than desirable feed situation probably will be experienced 
following the 1952 harvest. Therefore, it appears that a much more vigorous 
production program will be needed for the 1953 crop than we have been able to 
carry on this year. It will not be possible to finance any intensive farm com- 
munity campaigns in 1952. In view of our experience in the last war, in 1951, and 
what appears to be the situation this vear, it seems apparent that the only way 
high-goal production can be attained is by having community committeemen 
contact farmers in their neighborhoods, giving them a full explanation of why 
high goals are needed, and giving them all the assistance possible in working out 
a production pattern that will result in the needed acreage. 

Corn, of course, is the most important feed grain. Experience in World War II 
indicated that the only way the Department of Agriculture could come close to 
accomplishing desired goals was to work with individual farmers. In 1951, the 
goal for corn was 90,000,000 acres, and no intensive campaign was possible. The 
actual acreage planted was 83,866,000 acres or 6,134,000 acres under the goal. 
The report of farmers’ intentions to plant indicates that corn plantings for 1952 
are estimated at about the same acreage as in 1951, or 5.1 million acres below the 
goal, 

The 1952 goals for feed grains would have been set higher than those announced 
if the available cropland acreage were sufficient to permit. Thus, the goals 
established reflect what the Department believes possible of attainment, not what 
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actually is needed. This fact places a particular importance on accomplishing 
the goals established, because anything short of the goals will result in a greater 
need the following year. Let me repeat: We feel strongly that production of the 
needed quantities of the specific commodities required will not occur unless a 
great deal of effort is expended in working with farmers to advise them of the 
specific goals for their locality and in providing them with every possible assistance 
in obtaining the labor, machinery, fertilizers, and pesticides necessary to produce 
the crops planted. 

All of the agencies of the Department participate in the formulation of produc- 
tion goals and in carrying information concerning them to farmers. However, the 
Production and Marketing Administration has been delegated the primary respon- 
sibility for this work and for making the goals effective. This responsibility is 
being carried out through the farmer-elected county and community PMA com- 
mittees in each State under the supervision of the State PMA committees. The 
increase requested over the 1952 appropriation is primarily for payment of more 
days of work by county and community committeemen in connection with the 
work on goals and assistance to farmers. No expansion of county office personnel 
is contemplated. Farmer-committeemen have heavy responsibilities in carrying 
out the agricultural conservation program, price support, sugar, acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, storage facility, and other programs in their localities. 
In addition, they do a great deal of program work for no pay, and they cannot 
let their own farm work go undone. Experience has proven that the amount of 
per diem pay the committeemen receive does little more than reimburse them 
for their out-of-pocket costs. 


Senator ELLENpDER. I notice in the agricultural production programs 


the House has cut you back $5 million. Will you tell us what the 
effect of that cut is? 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Mr. Grtssuer. I believe about $6 million of the $10 million recom- 
mended by the House committee is for the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota work in connection with tobacco and peanuts, 
which are in effect and mandatory under the law. This means about 
$4,500,000 is for the goals work, the work that our people do in 
connection with the selective-service boards, with helping farmers 
get needed supplies, furnish us with information with regard to farm 
machinery, fertilizer, insecticide, and that sort of thing, which is the 
basis of claimancy work in the Department with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Defense Production Authority, and the other defense 
agencies in the Government. 

This $10 million is the amount we had last year. The work has 
increased steadily and the goals this year are about 6 percent higher 
than they were last year. 

We have felt right along that, if we are going to get a goal of as high 
as 148 percent, it is going to take a great deal of educational work, 
giving farmers not only the goal but the background information as 
to why these goals are needed, what is happening to our reserve sup- 
plies, and other kinds of information we discussed here this morning 
from these charts. 

Since we had our hearings before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, the intentions-to-plant report has come out from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department, which indicates 
that we are falling pretty far short of getting the needed production, 
particularly in our feed crops. 

I believe the amount below our goals is something dike 90 million 
acres and about 1% million below even last year’s acreage. 
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Senator Exruenper. I notice here you received last year a total 
available of $10 million. 

Mr. Geissuer. That is correct. 

We did not reach our goals last year, Senator Ellender. Our goals 
last year on corn were 90 million acres. 

Incidentally, the acreage over the last 10 years, the average, has 
been 88 million acres. 

Senator Youne. Does the $10 million include anything that you 
may have gotten on a supplemental appropriation? 

Mr. Getssiter. No. 

Mr. Bracn. The $10 million was last year’s appropriation for 
acreage allotment and marketing-quota programs and production 
goals and assistance to farmers, under the heading “Agricultural 
production programs.” 

There was one appropriation and there has been no supplemental. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How do you figure that with $5 million more 
this year, or, say, during this current year, that you might have been 
able to reach the goals asked? What additional work have you done? 

Mr. Getss_ErR. By more intensive contacts. 

During the last war we had experience in which we tried to reach 
our goals in the early part of the war and did not reach them. I believe 
in 1943 and 1944 we were provided funds so that we could make indi- 
vidual contacts and have more meetings, community meetings, and 
that sort of thing. 

I believe the record will show that when we could do that, we hit 
our goals almost on the nose. It is very evident. In fact, we can 
supply a table for the information of this committee. 

Senator Exuenper. Do you not think that the commodity prices, 
better returns, had an effect on attaining those goals rather than this 
contact you are talking about? 

Mr. Geiss_er. A rather comparable situation existed in the vears 
previous to the time we did that and in the years afterward, and yet 
this contact probably undoubtedly accounts for the difference. 

Senator ELLenNpER. Do you have anything further on that subject? 

ything j 

Mr. GetssuEr. | don’t believe so. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Before we recess, we will insert in the record 
the statement from the farmers in South Carolina, which was pre- 
sented for the record by Senator Maybank. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

To: South Carolina Congressional Delegation in Congress. 
From: Farmers representing the First District of South Carolina. 
Re: Agricultural conservation program as affecting the First District farmers. 

The farmers living in the First District (Allendale, Beaufort, Berkeley, Charles- 
ton, Clarendon, Colleton, Dorchester, Hampton, and Jasper) are vitally interested 
in the agriculture conservation program, which is administered by the Production 
and Marketing Administration in each county. The farmers feel that the con- 
servation program has geratly enriched the soil and natural resources of he land, 
since it was instituted by the Department of Agriculture. They also believe 
that the production records which have been obtained during the past 10 years 
would not have been made without this program being in effect. They also believe 
that the payments made by the Government for the various practices which are 
carried out in the First District are only an incentive to the farmers who carry 
them out, and in the long run, they do not cost the United States Government 
any money since the farmers who carry out these practices increase their. income 
and thereby pay more taxes. The land is also benefited, not only from a year- 
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to-year basis, but for a period of years, which is increasing our natural resources 
instead of depleting them. 

Our soils, in the First District, by the use of the conservation practices, are i: 
a better position to make higher yields now than they were 10 years ago and 
during this time we have had an all-out war. The figures of yields can be verified 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies in which they have increased by a 
third since 1940. This is directly due to the conservation program. 

In the First District there are 16,487 farms on which there are 20,370 farm 
families which would average approximately 5 to the family. This means that 
there are over 100,000 people living on the farms in the First District. 

There are 2,677,973 acres of farm land in the district, of which 737,430 acres 
are cropland. The crops produced in this area are tobacco, cotton, corn, soy- 
beans, sweetpotatoes, Irish potatoes, and truck crops. It is also turning fast 
toward livestock, such as cows and hogs. As you can see, this area is growing a 
variety of crops which are needed in our defense effort and the farms are becoming 
more diversified year by year, due to the agricultural conservation program which 
has become a part of the farm system of this section. 

Listed below is a chart which is self-explanatory: 


Agricultural conservation program funds allocated: 


DO ic PO bis te Sea eee, 2 Fe aoe Ed oles ay ae See ee $455, 987. 46 

RR Oe ee ee Se ta Soa Core UOnh ates tele $493, 100. 00 

OS Fb ru CE Rs SSC $415, 400. 00 
Agricultural conservation program funds earned: 

CN a a es ca pula eee tle hid $452, 583. 63 

Ts ese Ms Saino his hip a etx apn oak dearer actin ta anna er ee wie A a atte $518, 874. 03 
Portion of agricultural conservation program funds allocated to date 

percent. - 65 

Number of farms earning agricultural conservation program: 

Re tee Sua en as ma Saha Se ak co Ca ne ob aaa aa al oe aon 7, 534 

See os Soy sia ics lp ene i ath Recipe oat ioe at ree aa a 5, 631 


Number of farms applying for agricultural conservation program 
funds not available: 
RO en eh cel eddie ek 0 ek date eile ade Be eae 715 
Ee ie OS 5 SA ALG ee gas lec aL. ogi ar seain rail 1, 829 


You will note that practically all of the funds allocated for the year 1950 was 
used by the farmers in these nine counties, and that 715 additional farmers would 
have used some of the practices under the 1950 program if funds had been avail- 
able. The reason why all funds were not used was due to the impossibility of 
obtaining delivery on limestone, seeds or superphosphate and having to cance! 
these orders at such a late date that it was impossible to let additional farmers 
take advantage of the funds due to the time limit. 

You will note that in 1951 the farmers in the First District overearned the 
allocation of agricultural conservation program funds which were allocated by 
the State office and this was due to the transfer of funds which were not being used 
by other counties to counties in this district. Still there were approximately 
1,829 farmers who applied for funds for their farms of which the fA county 
offices were unable to grant assistance due to the lack of funds. You will note 
that the allocation for 1952 is considerably less than for the preceding 2 years 
and you will also note that 65 percent of the funds which are available for assistance 
to the farmers have been taken up by the farmers. This means that it will be 
impossible to grant assistance to all farmers who desire such during the year 1952. 

The farmers are practically 100 percent behind the program in the First District 
and this could, in all probability, be said for the farmers as a whole in South Caro- 
lina. 

We realize that you are in favor of continuing the agricultural conservation 
program and we commend you for your stand in the past, however, we are pointing 
out to you the need for additiona] funds for the year 1953 and for future years. 
Land which is substantially improved by the use of conservation practices, such 
as are in the South Carolina State Handbook, which, in turn, are in the national 
bulletin (agricultural conservation program) is increasing our national wealth 
and is fitting our country to meet the needs for increased food production as 
well as producing a reserve in case of war, which at times appear imminent. 


~~ 
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There is also another factor in regard to why ACP funds should be increased. 
It is due to the fact that our farm population in 1940 was over 20 percent of the 
total population, but in 1950 the farm population was approximately 15 percent 
of the total population. This shows a decrease in farm population but for the 
United States the population is increasing at a terrific rate. In South Carolina, 
for example, the population increase per year is estimated as another city of 
Anderson and the population increase in the United States as another South 
Carolina. This means that there must be more food produced on the farms 
in the United States, with less labor to meet the increase in.population. There- 
fore, the fertility of the soil must be kept at its peak in order to insure adequate 
production. 

We request that you do all in your power to see that the conservation program 
stands and does not take an additional cut. The farmers are willing to take their 
cut, but as we see it, as farmers, this is not a subsidy or a hand-out, but is nothing 
more than the Government building up its natural resources by assisting farmers 
in carrying out some of those practices which are needed on their farms. 

For example, the use of limestone actually cost the farmer 60 percent more than 
the Government pays and in the case of seeding permanent pastures, the farmer 
paid at least 60 percent more than the Government paid where he had a large 
enough farm to receive assistance on all materials used on bis pasture, but in most 
cases it Was more than this due to the fact that his allowance was not large enough 
to take care of more than his seed requirements and he had to buy his limestone and 
fertilizer and furnish all labor, in addition to paying part of the cost of the seed. 
The farmers do not want the Government to pay the entire cost of any conserva- 
tion practice, but only a part to promote the practice, which would not be carried 
out unless an incentive was provided. However, they feel that spending a little 
on the farms of the Nation means putting money in the bank for our country, not 
only for this generation, but for future generations. 

We are submitting, for your information, a tabulation of the amount of money 
used by five counties in the First District for study: Jasper, Colleton, Dorchester, 
Charleston, and Clarendon Counties. The reason the others are omitted is due 
to the fact that the county PMA offices did not have the figures totaled for the 
year 1951. This chart will show you exactly the amount of money which was 
earned by the farmers and all practices for the different counties and will give a 
good indication of what conservation practices are being carried out on the farms. 

Let us say again, we know you are our friends but we are calling your attention 
to the fact that our funds were cut for the year 1952 and we hope they will not be 
cut any more because we feel they should be increased, as there is a tremendous 
need in this district for drainage and other permanent practices. We are just 
asking you to do the very best you can for the over 20,000 farm families which 
live in the First District of South Carolina. By doing this, we do not want to 
be selfish, but we would like for you to consider the other farms and farm families 
in South Carolina and the Nation. They, too, need to be considered, and they 
should present their facts to you. 

If there is any further information in which this committee can furnish you, 
we will be delighted to do so. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind consideration in receiving us, and of 
giving us of your time, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
C. P. Key, 
Chairman, Colleton County. 
Henry T. Everett, 
lice Chairman, Clarendon County. 
J. G. KiLiIntworts, 
Berkley County. 
A. Price, 
Charleston County. 
C. WestBury, 
Dorchester County 
F, CLEMENTs, 
Jasper County. 
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Summary of earnings for the years 1950-51 for the following counties: Jasper, 
Colleton, Dorchester, Charleston; : ane Clarendon 


Peete a ny j 








: ak Amount Amount 
Description of practice earned, 1950 | earned, 1951 
1. Application of liming materials... .-.............- 2.222022 5 nee sete $27, 440. 16 $19, 382. 08 
2. Application of minerals: Superphosphate, potash, and basic me. dened 64, 360. 48 28, 534. 56 
3. Construction of permanent ditches....................---.--..---s----.- | 32, 644. 86 44, 544. 96 
4. Installing tile drainage systems _- - -__-. Daiwa dcskdatie cate tie sean ekbeenee 198. 40 28. 06 
5. Construction of standard terraces................-...- ethic eacal 14. 00 0 
6. Establishing a satisfactory stand of lespedeza sericea or ii eG 720. 80 126. 00 
7. Establishing a satisfactory cover of small grain, not harvested for grain or 
hay- Macphee aencastgastenatenanitehs 19, 340. 10 10, 580. 25 
8. Summer legumes turned or left onland.....____.....__._------------------ 46, 899. 25 43, 194. 25 
9. Establishing a satisfactory cover of winter legumes..._..................- 9, 130. 00 | 7, 409. 20 
10. Establishing or reseeding permanent pastures.__._-_............--.-.-.-. 24, 224. 34 33, 869, 58 
11, Clearing land for establishment of —— DUNE Kucittas Jaane a 4, 058. 00 19, 061. 09 
12. Construction of permanent fences... ..................-.--2...-22.-.--... 34, 503. 94 84, 642. 63 
13. Construction of firebreaks.................-........- a ae i rea ci } 1, 388. 63 1, 991. 19 
14. es nae Sere a rrrpmr hana tte onrhe- sen tem ose smeqncena’ 243. 00 54. 90 
Nee en none n ee ooe ee ee ae ealeosiseuenece | 1, 707. 50 1, 164. 10 
16. Establishing a Satisfactory ‘cover of blue luprine_- SSS Sconce eink 0 639. 50 


Senator ELtenper. It is now almost 12:30. I understand you 
have a good deal more to present and we will not get through this 
morning. We can finish tomorrow morning. 

The committee stands in recess now until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Wednesday, April 2, 1952, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, April 3, 


952.) 








